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Ya-ton 612-foot pick-up 





A money-saving marvel of a truck every way: 


N' ARLY every Studebaker truck that you 
see is rolling up an operating economy 
record of some kind. Check with owners and 


you learn how true this ts. 


You'll find, quite often, that there’s convinc- 
ing proof for you to look at—figures that show 
a Studebaker consistently outscoring a truck it 


has replaced—leading impressively in mileage 


Studebaker trucks are able to excel in low 
operating cost for two reasons—they are free 
from needless dead weight and therefore use 
gasoline very sparingly—they're built with 


Wwear-resisting soundness in every detail. 


—and earning power—of a Studebaker truck on 


the job on your hauling. Stop in right away and 


STUDEBAKER 


TRUCKS 
Noted for 


low-cost operation 


| 
Put the extra pulling power, staying power 


per gallon—and also in savings on upkeep! “talk truck” with a Studebaker dealer near by. — | 


citieations * 





et 
No roll back at upgrade stops! All Stuck Drivers like the easy handling and World's easiest trucks to service—at home Low cab floor and fully enclosed s: °*'/ 
baker trucks are ulable with the famous weather-tight comfort of Studebaker —or on the road! No standing on a box is steps simplify getting in and out 
Studebaker Aut tic Hill Holder at slight trucks. Variable-ratio steering. Modernly necessary. A new kind of ‘‘lift-the-hood”’ visibility windshields and windows. 
extr st. Noroll back when you're read designed springs. Adjustable seat with ‘‘fin accessibility puts engine, ignition, instru in ventilating wings. Rotary door lat ¢s 
to go forward after making ph ger tip’? control and Adjusto-Air cushion ment panel wiring within easy arm’s reach. The Studebaker Corporation of Canada, Ltd., Hamilte 











QUEEN OF BERMUDA’ 
“OCEAN MONARCH” 


This Fall—sail into Spring 
.. Visit fascinating places 
na Furness luxury cruise. 
knjoy swimming, sun-bath- 
ing, sports, dancing, night- 
life. Every stateroom has 
private bath. 













4 glorious days at sea! 
over in Bermuda as long as 
you wish. Round-trip $131.25 
up. 


Stay 








Saturdays from New York. Also: 
Nov. 21 (Thanksgiving Cruise) 
Dec. 29 (New Year's Cruise) 
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7 days of sun and fun—a gay 

“Triangle Cruise’! See beau- 

uful Bermuda, quaint Nas- © 

sau. $178.50 up. 
Nov. 24, Dec. 8 


ec. 22 (Christmas Cruise) 


“ga gown 


uch 


Va Oat: 


%. 9 wonderful days to Nassau <: 
and Havana — only $220.50 © 
up. 

‘ Nov. 27 

\ 12-day cruise to the Spanish 
Main—Haiti, Colombia, Ja- © 
maica—$288.75 up. 

Dec. 7, Dec. 21 
Year's Cruise) 
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ill sailings from New York 
Ask Your Travel Agent 


FURNESS LINES / 


315 St. Sacrament St., Montreal 











Angela Hotel 


VICTORIA, B.C. 


Enclish Inn Atmosphere 
Quiet and Restful 
Excellent Cuisine 
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The grasshopper is lively and 
carefree throughout the warm 
summer months, but it lives 
from day to day. Nature failed 
to give it the instinct to pre- 


pare for the barren winter. 


Unlike the grasshopper, you 


know you must prepare in 
advance, if you want to really 
live after you retire—to do the 
things you have alw ays felt 


like 


you've always wanted to de- 


doing — that pet idea 
velop—a small business where 
you will be your own boss— 
that fisherman's paradise you 
have 


longed to run — your 


favourite hobby, that vou 


know can pay for itself. 


A Crown Life Retirement plan 
will make these yours, because 
you won't need to worry about 
the profits. You will receive 
a monthly cheque of any 
amount you decide on now— 


but 


your earning period. With a 


you must start during 


Crown Life Retirement Plan, 


your family has protection, 


too. 


Ask a Crown Life represent- 
ative to show you how you can 
retirement, or if 


enjoy your 


you prefer, write to 


oom LIFE 


eC 


* INSURANCE COMPANY “7° ~’ 
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Investment Opportunities 


Vestinent are 


those seeking lo 


copy of 


booklet 





Coptes avatlable on request 


Investments, 


cesstul investments. 


New opportunities for in- 
available for 
share in 
Canada’s development. A 


Novy ember 


will 


assist you in planning suc. 
It con. 
a representative list 
of offerings of Government 


and corporation securities. 


Orders accepted for execution on all stock exchanges 


Dominion SEcuURITIES 


CORPN. LIMITED 


0 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 
ee ee eeeseeceecoescese 
Dominion Securities Corpn Limited, 
O King Street West 
loronto. Ont 
Please send me. without obligation. a copy of your November 
booklet Investments 
N il 
Acldlre 
City Province 
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| WHEN THE PRINCESS MET THE CANADIANS | 





OTTAWA VIEW 





REDISTRIBUTION PROBLEM 


by Michael Barkway 


HIS PARLIAMENT has all the 
feeling of being on an ebb-tide. 
All the new blood is on the Con- 
servative side. Gordon Churchill from 
Winnipeg, Walter Dinsdale from 
Brandon, J. A. MacLean from Queens 
(PEI), all replace Liberals. Howard 
Meeker from Waterloo South takes 
the place of Karl Homuth (PC). All 
of them are still feeling a little strange, 
and though they are a lively bunch, 
there are not enough of them to over- 
come the rather bored feeling that the 
pattern of this Parliament has become 
too familiar to be very interesting. 
This does not mean that Parliament 
will not do its job. The Opposition is 
more firmly persuaded than ever that 
its function becomes more and more 
necessary the longer this Government 
Conservatives are more than 
ever determined to keep up their ex- 
amination of Government legislation. 
But the atmosphere is against them. 
No big battles are in sight—though 
no one can tell what storms may blow 
up. It’s rather like a bridge hand with 
a one-club bid. Most of the players 
would like to throw it in and 


lasts. 


deal 
again, 


Little Basis for Rumors 


This atmosphere partly arises from, 
and partly accounts for, the rumors 
that are flving round about a general 


election next summer or an early 
retirement of the Prime Minister 
There is precious [little ascertainable 


fact behind the rumors. Everv chance 
remark blown up beyond its 
meaning. But, of course, it Is a pos- 
that St. Laurent may retire- 
he'll be 70 on February !—or that 
he'll find some excuse to call an early 
general election in which he could 
lead the Liberal party once more and 


gets 


stbility 


still have a chance to do some gov- 
erning before he does retire. If he 
has anv such intention, he has not 


communicated it to Liberal members 


ELECTION CLUES 


ANSWER © to 
must be 
new 


the general-election 
question revealed very 
after the 


the 
Te 


soon 
1952 session starts. If 
Government Redis- 


tribution Bill, there will be no general 


introduces a 


election in 1952. If it does not. then 
ook 

No party likes to contemplate the 
redistribution 
But the 
redistribution every 
tter the 


Known. In the past this has meant a 


out 


complicated business of 
law 
ten 


results are 


of parliamentary. seats. 


demands a 


E* 


ears a Census 


tWwo-Vvear delay The 1921 eensus led 
to a redistribution bill in 1923; the 
1931 census to a redistribution in 
433. The redistribution based on the 
My census did not take place till 
147 because of the war. But now 
the Census Bureau has so many me 
chanical aids that it promises the final 
esults of the 1951 census in January, 
S82. There is no reason whv the 


1952 session of Parliament should no; 
do the redistribution job. But if it doe 
tackle it, it will certainly take most of 
the session over it. 

The effect of redistribution js 
change the boundaries of ai least ; 
certain number of constituencies; ang 
after these changes the parties neeg 
some time to set up their new organ). 
zations. It has generally been two 
years between redistribution and ap 
election. The 1923 redistribution was 
followed by the 1925 election; 1933 
by the 1935 election; and 1947 5, 


the 1949 election. Never since Cop. 
federation has an election lowed 
redistribution with less than ar 


- eighteen-months’ interval. 


Break Precedent 


If, therefore, the 1952 Parliament 


tackles redistribution, it would be 
breaking all precedent to have an 
election before the fall of 1953: and 
a summer election in 1954—right ar 


the end of the Liberals’ parliamentary 
term—might seem more likely. By the 
same token, if there is to be an elec- 
tion next year it would have to be 
on the old distribution of seats: and 
that might cause quite a sto 


The law does not set dow time 
limit within which the decennial re 
distribution must take place. But t 
hold an election after the census 
results are Known, without an attemp 
to redistribute seats, would be t 
condemn some provinces t fu 


under-repre 


nmons 


parliamentary term to 
sentation in the House of C 
And that might get the Liberals into 
trouble. 

On the other hand, how ng Is 


St. Laurent prepared to go « If he 
held on to fight a 1954 elect and 
then to act as PM for at least a decent 
spell thereafter, he would be 73 or 74 
before he could retire. Hence the 
rumors that if he does not ve an 
election next vear, he may take the 
occasion to retire, and give /\\s suc 
cessor a decent chance to stab- 
lished before an election e fal 
of 1953 or in 1954 

These are the speculation rrent 


in Ottawa. | make no pretence 
knowledge of what is in t 
Minister's mind 


LOSSES AND GAINS 


MOST TICKLISH spot 1 e fe 


distribution based on the 195. census 
will be Saskatchewan. Acc ng 
the preliminary census figures Issued 
last summer, Saskatchewan woul 
ose four seats. This wou >duce 
them from 20 to 16: so it is eable 
cut. The ridings in both the southerm 
and the northern part of the vince 
are already very large in ea It 
seems inevitable that cha ; wil 
have to be made in the bou es ol 
the central ridings. This imi jiatel¥ 
brings up the problem of R = 

djoin 


Biggar and Lake Centre, 
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‘on Masic islands of vivid contrasts! \& 
‘ Thrill to calypso rhythms, golden 
beaches, Moslem mosques, Hindu 
temples. Enjoy wide choice of hotels 
and guest houses . . . convenient air 
or sea transportation ... devaluated 
local currency. 


Trinidad & Tobago 
‘ | Tourist Board 


wed 





ee Information from the Trade Commus- 
al sioner for Trinidad & Tobago, Dept. 
15, 37 Board of Trade Bldg., Montreal ; 
or see your Travel Agents. ¢ 
ices in New York and London. 









RT-TV SRY-TV. SRT-TV 
OPPORTUNITIES 


° e 
IN 
BROADCASTING 

North America’s fastest growing in- 
dustry needs professionally trained 
men and women. Newly licensed TV 
Stations will require 
Producers + Directors + Ass't directors 
Floor managers + Film cutters and 
editors » Camera men » Boom opera- 
tors + Continuity writers ond more 
than twenty other types of pro- 
duction men and executives. 

Prepare for these well-paying posi- 
ons at SRT Television Studios where 
top-ranking TV network professionals 
tram you under actual.broadcast con- 
‘trons. You work in our fully equipped 
tudios with cameras, lights, booms, 
cenery, etc.; write, stage and produce 
your own TV shows. 


Courses ranging from 6 
weeks to 2 years duration. 
Dow of Evening « Co-Educational 
Write os wire for tree 
prospectus “Corgers in Television” 
Dept. G 


SRT: 
Radio Technique) 
TELEVISION STUDIOS 


America's Oldest Broodcasting School 
316 West 57 St, New York 19, N.Y. 


SRT-TV SRY-TV SRT-T 


Vo you have 
to a 


obich? 


Ve offer an exclusive, proven 
CONSULTATION SERVICE 
h includes Individual, Private 
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“SkT-TV SR 









“ & | Coaching in Platform Presence and 
: Etrective Delivery. We write com- 
AS Piete speeches, or advise you on 
It | Own manuscripts. 


\ 
of / |) 2 7 / bs 
i Ub tam (AG 
. fs AND ASSOCIATES 

Su 425 Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg. 
44 * og St. W., Toronto EM. 3-848] 


ing constituencies. Rosetown-Biggar is 
held by M. J. Coldwell, the CCF 
leader. Lake Centre is held by John 
Diefenbaker, the only Saskatchewan 
Conservative MP. 

The first people to urge great cau- 
tion in changing these ridings are 
the Liberals. They may have to be 
changed, but the Liberals will be very 
careful not to put Coldwell and Die- 
fenbaker up against each other. Both 
men have such a strong following in 
the Province that it would be bitterly 
resented if the Liberals could be 
accused of trying to play them off 
against each other. 

If Saskatchewan has to lose four 
seats, the preliminary census returns 
indicate that British Columbia would 
gain three. Ontario would gain two, 
and Quebec one. Nova Scotia and 
Manitoba would each lose one. Final 
figures may change this, but probably 
not. 


ONTARIO’S SHARE 


THE ONTARIO problem is the most 
difficult after Saskatchewan. In the 
1947 redistribution Quebec got a 
thorough going over. The relative 
sizes of the constituencies were pretty 
well straightened out, with two delib- 
erate exceptions. One was the creation 
of a seat for the “Iles de le Made- 
leine’” which had only 4,000 voters in 
1949; and the other was the continua- 
tion of the discrepancy which app'ies 
in all provinces between the urban 
and the rural seats. Of eight new 
Quebec seats allotted in 1947 only 
four went to Montreal 

But in 1947 Ontario only hac to 
make one extra seat, and no attempt 
was made to even up the population 
of the constituencies. The inequalities 
have grown bad in recent years. 
Haldimand, for example, which Earl 
Catherwood won for the PC’s, in 1949 
had only 14,400 voters. Neighboring 
Welland had nearly 70,000 in 1950 
when Dr. W. H. McMillan won it 
for the Liberals in the by-election 
following Humphrey Mitchell’s death 
In the 1949 election York East, rep- 
resented by R. H. McGregor (PC), 
had 80,000 electors, which was more 
than the total population in | 941 


Glengarry 


Another case ripe for atteqtion ts 
Glengarry. It’s now mixed English- 
and French-speaking, and it was won 
in 1949 by the Liberal Roman Catho- 
lic, W. J. Major: with an electoral 
list of only 10,500 

These are just some of the cases 
that must be tackled. And no MP its 
eager to get into a business which 
may mean changing his constituency 
boundaries and upsetting a!l his or- 
ganization. It has often been sug- 
gested that the settlement of the new 
boundaries should be left to a judicial 
body. Mackenzie King once promised 
to adopt this method But when it 
came to the point even he found that 
it cou'dn’t be taken away from Par- 
liament. So unless the Liberals decide 
to have a quick election next summe 
on the basis of the old seats, the next 
session of Parliament will have to set 
committees to work on this c 


cated and detailed pre 
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A Basie and 


issential Industry 


Canadian Chemical Company, Limited. tormed 
by Celanese Corporation of America, is con- 
structing near Edmonton, Alberta, a plant to 
produce a variety of industrial chemicals 


We offer as principals— 


Canadian Chemical Company, 
Limited 


514% General Mortgage Bonds Series ‘‘A”’ 
Due September Ist, 1971 
Denominations: $500 and $1,000 
Price: 99.50 and interest to yield 5.29% 


It is estimated that earnings available tor 
general mortgage bond interest after deduction 
of bond interest on the Company's first mort- 
gage bonds and provision for depreciation will 


ren 


be over ten times such interest requirements. 


A prospectus containing details concerning this 


new company will be torwarded promptlv upon 


request 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 


n Lond 
Calgary 
ria Chicag 
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awaits YOU 
in SOUTH AFRICA! 





Agent, or write Dept. L, S 


rica Teurist " 
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foo busy anol . 


Are you struggling with two businesses that in 


which you earn your living . and the supervision 
ind management of personal investments? If so, 
one or the other must suffer. Our Personal Agency 
Department can become your real estate manager 


investment advisor 


financial secretary 
accountant filing clerk and safe deposit box. 
Moderate fees. For full particulars telephone or 


write your nearest Crown Trust office today. 


(oe a — o) 
re) i eer Md ee Oe 2S OL (ee ee) FRIENDLY PERSONAL SERVICE 


Crown Trust 


COMPANY 


BRANTFORD LONDON 
CALGARY VANCOUVER 


MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 


TORONTO 
WINDSOR 





EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 


T 
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nformed and entertaining comment on the 
week's happenings at home and abroad. 





BROADCASTING OPINION 





FREEDOM OF SPEECH BY RADIO 


by B. K. Sandwell 


r HE other day the author of this 
column was asked to participate 
in a group movement for secur- 

ing freedom of expression in Canadian 

radio for a wider range of views than 
is at present permitted by the licensing 
authorities, or at any rate for opposing 
any further restriction of the permitted 
views such as has 
recently been de- 
manded by certain 
religious bodies. 
The request caus- 
ed me to do, for me, 
an unusual amount 
of thinking. I 
greatly dislike find- 
ing myself in the 
position of uphold- 
ing limitations of 
any sort upon the 
freedom of the 
individual to communicate his opin- 
ions; and by refusing to join in this 
group MoV ement I was obviously put- 
ting myself in that position. Yet, after 
some very careful examination of the 
nature of radio as a medium for the 


—Don McKague 
B. K. SANDWELL 


communication of ideas, | was forced 
to the conclusion that not only ought 
I to support the present restrictions 
imposed on the broadcasting of opin- 
ion, but I ought perhaps even to 
advocate that thev be carried a little 
turther than they actuallv are. 

The point must immediately be 
made clear that this conclusion 1s bas- 
ed entirely upon the nature. the special 
characteristics, of radio as a medium 
of communication. It is completely 
different trom every other medium 
except its younger sister (and possibly 
dangerous rival) television. It is  dif- 
ferent chiefly in that only a= small 
number of communications are avail- 
able to be received by listeners at any 
one time: in some areas only one or 
two channels can be tuned in during 
most of the day. And it is different 
also in that When once a receiving set 
has been installed in a household 


nothing that is being transmitted on 





those channels can be kept out of th 
household by ,the head of the 
unless he himself or his delegate js 
actually listening at the time. 

Both of these characterist it 
seemed to me, precluded any possible 
claim that any person, advocat in\ 
view not specifically forbidden } 
law, and using language not id 
den, has a right of access to radio 
for the transmission of his opinions, 
I am protoundly opposed to re- 
strictions on the views communicated 
in any other medium, except those 


eC 


oop e 
necessitated by considerations relat- 
ing to libel, decency, and the preven- 


tion of actual incitement to breach 
of the law. Any other restriction ap- 


_pears to me to be a violation of the 


principle of free speech; and the 
objection that freedom may lead to 
licence does not agitate me at 


Where Is the Remedy? 


If freedom of speech is employed 
in a manner which causes distress or 
annoyance to some members of the 
community, the remedy is their 
own hands and they do not ed a 
remedy supplied by the state: they 


have only to avoid reading or |isten- 
ing to the offensive matte: 
modern loud-speaker or amplitier, 
used in open-air public places, is 
capable of making this ay ce 
rather difficult, but I think that 

lem can be dealt with by the of 
nuisance.) And the uttera 
printing of the offensive matt 

not in the slightest degree debar the 
people who do not like it from ng 
all they can possibly desire ot 
tvpes of speech or printed 

There are plenty .of places ere 
people can make speeches, rs 
and out, and plenty of paper o 

ideas can be printed. 

My triends who want a te 
diversity of ideas to be aired t 
radio point out that a listenc 1 
does not like a given broade 


alwavs tune it out; and that is 





—Norris in Van 


‘JUST DROBBED IN FOR A SHORT VISIT. YOU PEOPLES HAB CODES YE!’ 


rere 








that the -one privilege which he 
enjoss in common with the man who 
can go away from a meeting which he 
) | dislike. or refrain from buying a book 
of which he disapproves. But even so 
the privileges are not quite parallel. 
Because Of the limited number ot 
radio channels, the airing of the ob- 
iectionable utterance may keep the 
: iistene’ from hearing something else 


which he greatly desires to hear, and 


leave him with no choice save, let us 
sat ween a speech by an Ontario 
polit leader and a croon by Mr. 
Sinat In books there is no such 
. limitation; and in the matter of meet- 
ings he does not want to go to a 
ecture on the Godless Universe, any 
person Who feels that he simply must 
have « meeting can organize one ot 
his own with his own kind of speak- 
ers if there is nothing else offered. 


Fred Hoyle's Lectures 


The group movement of my triends 
was. | suspect, precipitated by the 
ecent campaign, with which I had a 
good deal of sympathy, against the 


broadcasting in Canada of Mr. Fred 
Hovies lectures on the Nature ot 
the Universe, and their position would 
he t Mr. Hoyle has a prescriptive 


provided that there are a sub- 
number of listeners desirous 
ng him) to communicate his 
ews about the universe on the air. 
Id t think that claim can be main- 
lam all tor his being allowed, 
icouraged, to communicate 

any other means, in spite ot 

that they distress a great 
eligious people: if we had sup- 

ill the ideas that have at 

times distressed a great many 
people, modern selenee 
practically non-existent. But 

It religious people have a right 
ve distressed on the radio, 
broadcasters asking them to 

some other religion than their 

OW by broadcasters asking them 


ve no religion at all 


deas of Religious People 

ve told that there are people 

distressed by the ideas of 
‘ people on the subject ot God 
fe after death: and this is no 
ue. But I suggest that their 
s of a different and less deep- 
Kind, and that anyhow they 

accustomed to hearing the 


de the religious people through 


of other media and cannot be 


Chambers in Halifax Chronicle Herald 


A BUSY KITCHEN 





seriously annoyed at hearing them on 
the radio. And I do not propose for 
a moment that religious people should 
be allowed to dictate what shall be 
said over the radio about any sub- 
ject that is purely scientific. There 
are religious people who for religious 
reasons refuse to accept the idea of 
evolution, but I have not heard of 
their asking that it should be kept off 
the air-waves, and | should strongly 
Oppose any such demand if it were 
made. 

But the questions whether there is 
a Creator and whether the life of the 
individual ceases at death are not 
scientific questions; these are not 


matters of knowledge, they are mat- SPACIOUS 
GROUNDS = 


ters of faith: and the radio is not a 
suitable mechanism for disturbing the 
faith of anybody. 
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FACING 


TAMPA BAY 


Here are happy sun and fun-filled days gliamor- 
ous, entertaining evenings and all the wonderful! Flor 
ida outdoors for your enjoyment from the Vinoy Park 
most distinguished vacation residence on ‘his golden 
Gulf Coast. Superb cuisine, comforts, services. 375 
rooms. American Plan. Gulf beach and golf club 

privileges. Early reservations suggested Refer 


SWIMMING ences exchanged. Sterling B. Bottome, Managing 


Dir. The Vinoy Park will open on December 7th 
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Government Policies 


That Pass in the Night 


E are the last people to condemn the Gov- 


a reasonable flexibility in 


tor 


ernment I 


economic policv. W hen so many of the 
tors determining Canadian economic trends 
are beyond Canadian control, policy must be 
ble to circumstance. But there is a world 
of difference between flexibility in the app'ica 
tion of policy and the absence of policy. 

It would not be fair to say that this Govern- 
ment has no firm policies, but we admit to being 
used about which of them are meant to last 
ind which lose their validity the day they are 
ittered. When the old-age pension legislation was 
yutlined last spring the Government was 


esolved t said—to make sure that every tax- 


ver knew just what he was contributing to the 
sension fund. We believed this was a statement 
policv. But Mr. Abbott’s 2-2-2 formula cer- 


ded as executing it. It may 


VY cannot ve reval 





vive some secret satisfaction to the Government's 
yookkeepers: but as far as the taxpayer Is con- 

rned pensions might just as well be paid out of 
reneral revenue. This evidently was one of the 


1ich was not meant to last. 


An even briefer life—barely three weeks 
«as allowed to the Government’s policy on retai 
orice maintenance. We were never enthusiastic 
ibout the legislation promised with such solemn- 
the Speech from the Throne to forbid 
he fixing of retail prices between manutac- 
ers and retailers. It was open to very grave 
ybjections which were known, and obvious, be- 
fore the Government committed itself to it. But 
policv announced so definitely is to be reversed 


so quickly, it does indeed become difficult to 


10W what the Government's convictions are, or 





Vnetne ndeed it has anv 

Either the course promised in the Speech from 

he Th le Nn not been properl considered 
which case the pledge was utterly irrespon- 
se the Government was convinced that 
retail-price maintenance would be in 

t terest n which case it 1s betra 

C ctions failing to bring the legisla 

ward 
We cannot help wondering how many other 
ing done on this purely opportunist 
W prepared for flexibility, but we 
ke more sign of underlying conviction 
“Vi rincesse” 
ive la Pri 

THERE vas a quality of warm, human feeling 
the public acclamations in Montreal for 
Their R i] Highnesses which seems to have ex- 
eeded anything which occurred in any other part 
f tl t It » accounted for in part 
tI vell Know ipac of the Gallic race tor 
nass demonstratior d tor the dramatic expres- 
sion of tvpes of feelings which the Anglo-Saxon 
eople instinctive keep under cover. It may even 
1 to part by the amazing genius 
showmanship possessed by Mayor Camillien 
Houd vho was nuct harge of the pro 
But one thing it proved quite conclusively, and 
that is that His Mayjesty’s French-speaking sub 





The Script has been slightly altered 


jects in the Province of Quebec have a deep and 
genuine affection for the members of the present 
roval family, and that there is no substance to 
the claim of a few members of the intelligentsia, 
that the King of Canada is to them a “foreign” 


monarch 


Still a Diplomat 


THE NEW chief commissioner of the Board of 
fransport Commissioners, Mr. John D. Kearney, 
is formally giving up a diplomatic career which 
has taken him to Ireland, Norway, Denmark, In 
dia and most recently the Argentine, as principal 
Canadian representative But his separation trom 
diplomacy is purely formal. He will now have to 
exercise in a domestic field all the diplomatic arts 
demanded by the foreign service with the addition 
of a resolute and judicial power of decision 


The Board of 


never had an easy task, but at the present time it 


Transport Commissioners has 


faces an unusually difficult situation. In one ot 
the great periods of Canadian expansion transpor- 
tation inevitably emerges again, as it has at every 
crucial stage of our history, as one of the most 
important and most debated national problems 
The freight-rate enquiry now going on will link 
up with the report of the Turgeon Royal Com- 
mission to challenge the Board to a fresh approach 
to the whole rate structure. And its functions go 
beyond the railways. Whether, in view of the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision, road transport may 
he brought within the Board's purview remains to 
be seen: the road-haulers fear it. Certainly the 
licensing of oil and gas lines out of Alberta will 


confront the Board betore long 


The long debate of the last two vears 
whether the projected gas-line to the Pacific ( 
should go through the United States or 
the Canadian Rockies is now largely 
The question presents itself in much b 
terms. It is Whether, even at some economic 
fice, we should keep our oil and gas lines 
Canada—running east and west—or whet 
should be aiming at the alternative goal ot 
American integration,” with shorter and p 
more economic lines running north and sout 
decision may be taken out of Canadian 
an indication that we may be thrown back 
own resources whether we like it or not 
seen in the U.S. Federal Power Commissio 
ing on the export of American gas to | 
But all these questions, which Mr. Kearn 
have a large hand in deciding, may set a 
for Canadian development for many yea! 


wish him wisdom. 


Let Them R 


THE NATURAL inclination of unregenerat 
is tO suppress views, parties and, finally, 
of which he disapproves. In so far as we 
Western world dare claim to have achieved 
ization, it is because we have learned to ! 
minorities. We not only protect them: to 
extent we treasure them. 

This concept of the way to. preserve not 
individual human dignity but also vital bh 
community sometimes lands us in diffic 
Periodically all Western democratic societies 
themselves up against minorities which us 
very protection of this concept to promote 


Eh 








a 


iy contrary to tt. At several times the va- 

F rious attacks upon it have come from different 

| = oroups. At the present time the most significant 

attach comes from the Communists, operating 

- & most often through disguises as inefficient as the 
Hallowe’en costumes of Canadian children. 

The feature of nearly ail the Communist at- 
tacks on our democratic tolerance is that they 
arouse a natural, and often violent, revulsion in 
those of us who cherish a belief in freedom. And 
if we allow ourselves to be guided by our emo- 
tions we find ourselves on the verge of denying 
all oir principles and demanding that this or that 
particular attack should be suppressed. 

- Although he can hardly have been conscious 
of it in these terms, this is what Mr. George 
Drew did when he asked the House of Com- 
mons to take action against the authors of a par- 
tict scurrilous pamphlet which had fallen into 
his possession. Mr. St. Laurent’s reply to him was 
an epitome of the true democratic philosophy. It 
was the more impressive coming from a man who, 
as Minister of Justice in less happy days, has been 
compelled to use essentially undemocratic means 
to suppress subversive movements. There is un- 
yuestionably a point of crisis at which demo- 
society has to resort to the unwelcome meth- 


\d of suppression in order to preserve itself. But 
oint will be repulsed by true democrats to 
the very borders of safety; and Mr. St. Laurent 


howing himself a true believer in freedom 
he refused to take action against the authors 
pamphlet which, whatever Mr. Drew might 
came a long way short of threatening to 
rmine the Canadian democracy. 
incident in Parliament some weeks ago 
sas a minor affair, even insignificant. But it w as a 
1 remarkable indication of why so many Ca- 
ns prefer to vote for Mr. St. Laurent ra- 
than Mr. Drew. Most Canadians we are 
glad to say, have a healthy suspicion of the “sup- 
pressor”. Nothing has swung them away from Mr. 


Z 


' 


St. Laurent’s Government more than the suspicion 

it has been growing autocratic. Nothing 

kes them more fearful of Mr. Drew than the 
on that he has autocratic instincts. 


Truce in Korea 


\ R close on half a year of stalling, the Com 

‘ts appear at last to be ready to accept as a 

ne the defensible front angling north of the 

Parallel, which we have been at pains to es- 

and fortify since last spring. It was evident 

resumption of the talks in the circus tent 

i munjom that they had given up their hope 

iring the purely political line of the Par- 

n which they had always insisted before 

| nade a brief effort to get a line halfway be 

the parallel and the present battlefront 

' a concession from us which would enable 

cry to their people that we are “suing” for 

Our negotiators turned the tables on them 

ming Kaesong, control of which they had 

nuch of during the earlier talks. They then 
quickly for the present battleline. 

» sudden display of willingness to agree on a 

lire line may be due to the unremitting pun- 

Which it has been General Ridgway’s 

se to inflict on the Communist armies, or it 

> connected with broader enemy aims—a 

ace Offensive at the Paris UN meeting or a 

to be free to give greater aid to Ho Chi 

7 in Indo-China. The one thing we can be 

S f is that it does not automatically ensure 

‘in Korea. 
re will now have to be detailed agreements 
actual process of breaking off fighting and 


the armies apart a certain distance, with 





inevitable haggling over terrain features and road 
junctions. There will have to be precise agree- 
ments on how the truce is to be supervised: we 
have always insisted that this must be foolproof. 
And when all that is achieved, it will only mean 
that the shooting is stopped, perhaps temporarily. 
Nothing more will be settled; there will have to be 
long talks on the political settlement, into which 
the enemy is almost sure to introduce other Far 
Eastern questions such as Formosa and the admis- 
sion of Red China to the UN. North Korea will 
still be under Communist control and our armies 
will still be tied down in South Korea. 


The Naval Commander 


THE NEW Chief of the Naval Staff, Admiral 
E. I. Mainguy, is best known to the public by the 
“Mainguy Report” issued two years ago on the 
subject of earlier disorders in several naval ships. 
If the public had read the report, this would be 


emt 
7 8B: 


ieee ee 
ee es 


ADMIRAL MAINGUY 


an admirable introduction for the Navy's new 
head. It is a balanced, thoughtful document show- 
ing in every line the concern for the welfare of 
the sailors which has distinguished Admiral Main- 
guy’s career. Unfortunately, we tear that most 
Canadians, guided by incomplete reports, regard 
the Mainguy Report as something like a declara- 
tion of the Royal Canadian Navy's independence 
of the Roval Navy: and it would be most un- 
fair to the Admiral himself. to the Canadian Navy 
and to the Roval Navy that he should be thought 
to be taking over his high office on this basis 
Like most of the senior Canadian naval officers 
Admiral Mainguy did a large part of his training 
with the R.N.. and he will be as anxious as any 
of his predecessors to preserve the spirit of high 


and comradely regard between the two services 

Admiral Mainguv takes over as Chier of the 
Naval Staff from Admiral Harold Grant who has 
headed the Navy with a single-minded resolution 


through four of the most difficult vears. Admiral 
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Grant is a fighter with a wartime record of great 
gallantry. He has been no less a fighter in his 
headquarters post, standing inflexibly for the 
naval principles he believes in, and not always 
winning popularity in high places as a result. His 
successor may go about his job differently, but 
the naval tradition will, we trust and believe, be 
equally safe in his hands. 

From Admiral Mainguy’s past record, it is fair 
to pick out two achievements as showing his char- 
acter. The first is the work he did in St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, as Captain (D) between 1941 and 
1942, in establishing rest camps for the sailors 
battered on the Atlantic convoys, and in organiz- 
ing the officers’ club known as the “Crow’s Nest” 
where officers from all the Allied navies found 
their rest and recreation. The second is his part 
in the naval battle at Truk where he was men- 
tioned in despatches “for outstanding zeal, pa- 
tience and cheerfulness, and for never failing to 
set an example of whole-hearted devotion to 
duty.” 


Labor Candidates 


THE FACT that Ford Brand is running as a La- 
bor candidate for the Board of Control of Toron- 
to seems to be regarded by a certain part of the 
community as a reason for voting against him 
That is surely a very illogical attitude to take. La- 
bor is certainly a special, and a very powerful, “in- 
terest” in Toronto, but we suspect that candidates 
representing special interests have run, and been 
elected, on plenty of past occasions, and often with 
much less frankness about the interests concerned. 
Workers who get their pay in the form of wages 
are a large part of the population of the city, and 
it is wholly desirable that they should have their 
representative in the city’s government. They 
would not be likely to get such representation un- 
less they ran their candidate as a Labor man. 
Mr. Brand is one of the ablest and best in- 
formed of the rising generation of Labor leaders 
and unless we are mistaken he is capable of under- 
standing that should he be elected he will become 
a representative of the people as a whole and not 
merely of one class of them. Unless the whole idea 
of Labor representation is to be ruled out alto- 


gether he is an entirely acceptable candidate 


Ford and the Future 


FORD'S expansion program is a refreshing vote 
of confidence in the future of Canada, coming as 
it does in the midst of a drop in motor car sales 
It is cheering to see industry taking the long-tern 
view and not being affected by day to day ups 
and downs. 

It is believed that the Oakville assembly plan: 


nlus changes being made in Windsor represent 





the biggest single expansion program ever tackled 
by a Canadian industry 

It is onlv by building to meet future demand 
that Canadian industry can bring its costs down 
| of American costs and meet the Unit- 
ed States on a competitive footing in the markets 
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PROPHECY 


HOW many p to Stalingrad 

That's three-dimensional thinking 

It's how many minutes now, my lad 
{nd partner spac § SMFINKING 
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LETTERS 


IMMIGRATION OF ASIATICS 


B. K. SANDWELL concludes his re- 
view (in the Oct. 13 issue) of Cook’s 
“Human Fertility’ by asking: “On 
what basis, other than that of superior 
force, can we found our right to ex- 
clude both these people (of Asia) and 
their products from our part of the 
world . -- 

Leaving the products to the econo- 


mists, the following reasons tor ex- 
cluding Asiatics come most readily to 
mv mind. 

(1) They are unassimilable. The na- 


tural biological prejudice against race- 





Survey and Development estimated 


that the population of India would 
increase in fen years by 83 imillion 
The curse of India, and of China, too, 
is unrestricted and unremittin repro- 
duction. It is a hydra-headed monster. 
for every temporary relief tre what 
Malthus called the natural checks op 
the growth of populations | merely 
accelerates the rate of reproduction 


Most of the good done in 4g 
decade of Colombo Plann will 
be wasted because any resultant in- 


crease in the production of food will 










crossing is no greater on the part of not match the increase in the number 
white people in British Columbia than of mouths that clamor for it 
in the blacks of Bechuanaland. It is Some years ago, a Chautauqua ora- 
normal. Efforts of misguided advo- tor held hopeful audiences spellbound 
cates of miscegenation to have the while he expounded the doctrine that 
Orientals embraced as “New Cana- “Millions now living will never die.” 
dians” would be more than offset by Real relief of Asia’s misery depends 
the counter-efforts of the inevitable not on boats carrying Asiatics west 
priests and rabbis that the newcomers or wheat east, but on her facing 
would bring with them These last squarely the fact that millions now 
would undoubtedly rant long and loud living should never have been born 
against every kind of racial discrimi- E.. By BUTE 
nation except their own) strenuous Professor of Animal Genetics, 
efforts to prevent their race from be- Ithaca. NY. Cornell University 
ing assimilated by marriage with 
others. Inter-mating with the Asiatics Academy Award Winner 
would go little further than the main IT WAS a verv agreeable surprise for 
tenance ot that steady supply of ille- me to read this morning in your issue 
gitimate half-castes necessary to pro- ot October 20. a ver kind note about 
pene tae — themes tor Holly- he “etek “ae es ee the 
wood tear-jerkers } 
(2) Such a sae minority is at best slab neering 
I feel very grateful t 1 for 
i dubious asset in times of stress, as ‘ pice 
this fine gesture 
in great wars. As the Indians have 
shown in Natal, can be a cause of (REV.) ARTHUS EUR 
perennial strife Laval University, Quebec 
(3) There ts little likelihood that the 
camel would be satisfied to get only Pulse Beats and Eggs 
iS nose into the tent. and to leave RE THE ARTICLE “Seve Pulse 
he rest of him in Asia. There is still Beats tor a Sott-Boiled | some 
less that any vote-hungry politician months ago, with my kind pulse, 
would have the intestinal fortitude to please believe me, it takes beats 
thwack that nose and drive the camel exactly for a soft egg. Wh t play 
out of the tent the “Marriage of Figaro erture 
(4) Migration of Asiatics to North as they do in the Beecham 
America, while creating new problems Whenever Sir Thomas wishes 
here. would solve none for Asia. In coque? 
1946 the Indian Committee on Health New Liskeard, Ont. ©. SCH ‘ 
te = For) ef.) | 
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Donaid McKague 


ANADIANS dancing with the Sadler's Wells Theatre Ballet, are (from 
villies, Toronto, Carlu Carter, Winnipeg, Arnott Mader. Kitchener, Ont. 


ALLET AGE 





CHOREO-CATALYST 


THI \DLER’S WELLS Theatre 
5 npany is now touring Cana 
I a highly 
his. company, like 


t > 
alter 


successful 
WEEN boronto 
s Wells Company, is under 
Dame Ninette de 
company has 


pub- 


tion of 
NOSE main 
two overwhelming 
hs in the past two years. 

dler’s Wells Theatre Ballet 
has dramatized our justifica- 
ooking towards Canadians 
tllet. Included in the com- 
Canadians: 
Kitchener, Ont.; 


talented 


\ \I ider ot 


three 


( ter of Winnipeg; and Don 
G loronto. All three of them 

from the ranks of Cana 
2 Ipantes with training and 
S commanded the attention 
ol Ninette. whose standards 


ehest in the world 


anadian companies as the 


National Ballet 
Company under Cella Franca and the 
Sorel Ballet in) Montreal; the 
School of the Ballet, To- 
ronto, under ex-Winnipeg Ballet di- 
rector Gweneth Llovd; and the Win- 


iW 


recently introduced 


Ruth 


Canadian 


nipeg Ballet: a 


these are DUsy po Isn- 


Ing, and turning out fin- 


’ 


IMproy in 


ished dancers: they are also preparing 


busy schedules for the 1952-53 sea- 
son. Much of the personnel is fresh 
and young—as was the SWITB per 
sonnel—and it Is also eager tor recog 
nition by fellow Canadians. Atte le 
SWTB has reached a wide circle in 
Canada (and Toronto's response wi 
be easily reached in the other tour 
stops) Canadians will be eager for 
more and more ballet. Thev wi ve 
surprised and pleased to find tha 
dancers of the calibre of Carte 


Gillies and Made ire ist as eage 


to bring it to them 
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s the man who has paid far more for a 





car than the price of this beauty —and 
got less than this gav and gallant traveller offers. 


Sweeping proudly past you, it has a distinction 
that few cars could equal. 

Stepping nimbly away from a stop light, it has the 
witliag surge of oe that the very exclusive 
combination of a Fireball engine and Dynaflow 


- delivers. 

It rides the road with majestic smoothness, and 
omes to a smooth and gentle halt, in response to the 
finest brakes that Buick engineers ever developed. 


Inside, it has spacious room, from side to side and 


front to back and seat to roof — plus a softness of 


cushions and a richness of fabrics which bespeak 


the custom standards to which it is built 


All vou could want in a fine car is here in 
] 


} 1 
AapDunNnd 


ance. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


SFE YOUR NEAREST 


ae ae 


ee 


Soe aete 





A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


But don’t let that fool you into deciding “It’s too 


rich for me.”’ 
If vou've looked into 1951 car prices generally, 
you ll discover this: 


You can own a Buick for littl more than an 


ordinary car will cost—and for several hundred 





dollars less than the price tags usually found 
“the fine-car field.” 


Why not look into this today ? 













—@ Karsh 


LORD TWEEDSMUIR 
1935—1940 


RELIC OF COLONIALISM ? 









EARL OF ATHLONE 
1940—1945 


WHICH CANADIAN 


WILL BE THE 


GOVERNOR GENERAL? 


by Frank Flaherty 


it for granted that the next Governor Gen- 
eral of Canada will be a Canadian. Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent, who will decide, has 
said nothing, publicly at least, but he has been 
Nus) tidying up a few things which might be 
considered anomalous, but ineffective relics of 
Canada’s earlier colonial state. He has abolished 
appeals to the judicial committee of the Privy 
Council from Canadian courts. He has made a 
‘tar! at taking the custody of the Canadian consti- 
ution out of the hands of the British Parliament 
the two major remaining relics of colonialism 
‘re the lack of a distinctive Canadian flag and 
the tact that the most imposing and most lucra- 
tive public office in Canada is held by a non- 
Canadian. Mackenzie King tried to do something 
about the flag a few years ago but dropped the 
question when it became too hot politically and 
Louis St. Laurent is not likely to take it up again 
But when Viscount Alexander of Tunis surren- 
ders his vice-regal office next summer the betting 
is heavy that St. Laurent will advise the King to 
FRANK FLAHERTY, veteran member of the 
Ottawa Press Gallery, is well-known to Canadian 
mes paper and SATURDAY NIGHT readers 


\ INCREASING NUMBER otf people take 


appoint a Catiadian to the post. 

Some say it will be Ross Macdonald, speaker 
of the House of Commons, some that it will be 
Vincent Massey, some that it should be an out- 
standing educationist or business man who has 
no background of partisan politics. The very fact 
that Viscount Alexander’s term has been twice 
extended, once for a year and recently for six 
months, suggests the government is having trouble 
picking a new man among the admittedly limited 
number of Canadians suitable for the post 

Whoever they pick there is likely to be argu 
ment, not necessarily about the man, but about 
ap 
pointee. Some will say a lawyer trom Brantford 
such as Mr. Macdonald, who is known to thou- 
sands of people by his first name cannot endow 
the office with as much dignity as a titled Eng- 
lishman who is something of a stranger. Others 
vill contend that the change will make for 
greater degree of intimacy between the Crown 
and the people 

The acclaim and affection with which Princess 
Elizabeth was greeted everywhere in Canada 
would appear to be pretty solid proof that Cana 
dians are contented monarchists, and are not 
likely to be swerved into republicanism by the 


the change from an overseas to a native 


—Miller 
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fact that one of themselves ts chosen to exercise 
the monarch’s functions at Ottawa. That very 
acclaim, indeed, may make it easier for Mr. St 
Laurent to do what more than one prime minister 
before him has contemplated doing, put a stop 
to the historic parade of overseas dignitaries into 
Rideau Hall 

Officially and legally the change means noth- 
ing. For many years now the Governor General 
has been appointed by the King on the advice of 
his Canadian ministers. Ross Macdonald, if the 
choice falls on him, will be the King’s represen- 
tative in Canada in the same wavy as Viscount 
Alexander and his predecessors. He will live in 
Government House, preside at the opening and 
closing of Parliament, sign bills and orders in the 
name of the King, receive foreign ambassadors 
travel about the country in roval state making 
corner stones 


ind opening new public buildings. inspecting 


carefully innocuous speeches, lavin: 





military establishments 

The most noticeable consequence may be a 
atmosphere sur 
rounding the Governor General, imperceptible to 
many people outside Ottawa. No Canadian is 
likely to become Governor General without being 


subtle alteration in the social! 
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Buick Custom 4-Door De Luxe Tourback Sedan 






BANY’S the man who has paid far more for a 
* fine car than the price of this beauty — and 
got less than this gay and gallant traveller offers. 
Sweeping proudly past you, it has a distinction 


that few cars could equal. 


Stepping nimbly away from a stop light, it has the 
willing surge of power that the very exclusive 
combination of a Fireball engine and Dynaflow 


Drive* delivers. 


It rides the road with majestic smoothness, and 
comes to a smooth and gentle halt, in response to the 
finest brakes that Buick engineers ever developed. 
Inside, it has spacious room, from side to side and 
front to back and seat to roof— plus a softness of 
cushions and a richness of fabrics which bespeak 


the custom standards to which it is built. 


All you could want in a fine car is here in 


abundance. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


SEE YOUR NEARES 


— een 


ta 





A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE: 


But don’t let that fool you into deciding “It’s too 
rich for me.” 
If you’ve looked into 1951 car prices generally, 


you'll discover this: 


You can own a Buick for little more than an 
ordinary car will cost—and for several hundred 
dollars less than the price tags usually found in 


“the fine-car field.’ 
Why not look into this today ? 


* Standard on ROADMASTER series, optional at extra cost on CUSTOM series 


Equipment, accessories, trim and models are subject to change without notice. 
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RELIC OF COLONIALISM P 


WHICH CANADIAN 





WILL BE THE 
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=F GOVERNOR GENERAL? 


by Frank Flaherty 


it for granted that the next Governor Gen- 

eral of Canada will be a Canadian. Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent, who will decide, has 
d nothing, publicly at least, but he has been 
sy tidying up a few things which might be 
nsidered anomalous, but ineffective relics of 
Canada’s earlier colonial state. He has abolished 
peals to the judicial committee of the Privy 
Council from Canadian courts. He has made a 
start at taking the custody of the Canadian consti- 
tulon out of the hands of the British Parliament 
The two major remaining relics of colonialism 
the lack of a distinctive Canadian flag and 

‘ fact that the most imposing and most lucra- 
tive public office in Canada is held by a non- 
Canadian. Mackenzie King tried to do something 
bout the flag a few years ago but dropped the 
question when it became too hot politically and 
Louis St. Laurent is not likely to take it up again 
But when Viscount Alexander of Tunis surren- 
cers his vice-regal office next summer the betting 
is heavy that St. Laurent will advise the King to 


\ INCREASING NUMBER ot people take 


FRANK FLAHERTY, veteran member of the 
Oiuawa Press Gallery, is well-known to Canadian 
vspaper and SATURDAY NIGHT readers 


EARL OF ATHLONE 
1940—1945 


appoint a Canadian to the post. 

Some say it will be Ross Macdonald, speaker 
of the House of Commons, some that it will be 
Vincent Massey, some that it should be an out- 
standing educationist or business man who has 
no background of partisan politics. The very fact 
that Viscount Alexander’s term has been twice 
extended, once for a year and recently for six 
months, suggests the government is having trouble 
picking a new man among the admittedly limited 
number of Canadians suitable for the post 

Whoever they pick there is likely to be argu- 
ment, not necessarily about the man, but about 
the change from an overseas to a native ap- 
pointee. Some will say a lawyer from Brantford, 
such as Mr. Macdonald, who is known to thou- 
sands of people by his first name cannot endow 
the office with as much dignity as a titled Eng- 
lishman who is something of a stranger. Others 
will contend that the change will make for a 
greater degree of intimacy between the Crown 
and the people. 

The acclaim and affection with which Princess 
Elizabeth was greeted everywhere in Canada 
would appear to be pretty solid proof that Cana- 
dians are contented monarchists, and are not 
likely to be swerved into republicanism by the 


—Miller 
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tact that one of themselves is chosen to exercise 
the monarch’s functions at Ottawa. That very 
acclaim, indeed, may make it easier for Mr. St 
Laurent to do what more than one prime minister 
before him has contemplated doing, put a stop 
to the historic parade of overseas dignitaries into 
Rideau Hall. 

Officially and legally the change means noth- 
ing. For many years now the Governor General 
has been appointed by the King on the advice of 
his Canadian ministers. Ross Macdonald, if the 
choice falls on him, will be the King’s represen- 
tative in Canada in the same wav as Viscount 
Alexander and his predecessors. He will live in 
Government House, preside at the opening and 
closing of Parliament, sign bills and orders in the 
name of the King, receive foreign ambassadors 
travel about the country in roval state making 
carefully innocuous speeches, laying corner stones 
and opening new public buildings, inspecting 
military establishments 

The most noticeable consequence may be a 
subtle alteration in the social atmosphere sur 
rounding the Governor General, imperceptible to 
many people outside Ottawa. No Canadian ts 
likely to become Governor General without being 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 29 











KOREA NOTEBOOK 





by Frank Robertson 


Seoul, 
TOBODY 


people living in Pusan, Korea’s 


knows the number of 


- temporary capital, but all too 
clearly it is far 


by half a mill 


too many, perhaps 
ion or more 

\ walk through its twisting streets 
that calls for the 


Is a trying exercise 


skill and agility of a person attempt- 


attackers 


to tend off a 


hand tied behind his back 


swarm of 


\ One 
‘nougn simile since if you 
> rr } 1 ho 
h , Pusan you carry one hand be 
whenever vou are abroad, 
nivy over vour wallet pocket 
tt *+eh 1 retool rient 
| e 1s little o ve colortul Orient 
P It is grey, SOOtTV CIT 
ently—as these things 
Japanese 
vd s emphasized 
4 2] vn SCWR’s 
s 1 des ) 
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Was 
My destinat the forbidden area 
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NIGHT TRAIN TO SEOUL F 


Associauion, Military police are everv- 
Where in Pusan, white and Negro. As 
in any they seem more officious 
than those stationed 
front, but they have their problems 

The crime rate is high. Much ot 
heavy civilian motor traffic 
Most of 


have 


Wal 


closer to the 


Pusan’s 


runs on stolen army petrol 


the decrepit civilian’ taxis 
Hundreds ot 


month, 


jeep 


tires jeeps are stolen 


every many of them reappear 


+ 


ing boldly marked with the name ot 


in organization that more than likely 


does not exist. After all, when vou 
have half a hundred organizations 
Known by such names as UNCURK. 
UNKRA and UNCACK, who dares 
to question the ownership of a jeep 


I 
for example, UNLACK? 


j r\ } 
Old story about a 


IN PUSAN, the 


iriver Who had his watch snatched 
m S wrist While signalling a tur 
aS ee evived. Robb bands o 








in for twels ) trip to Seou 
There are berths in an ancient Amer 
can Pullman car tor the privileged 
) you line up to draw vour sheets 


ind blanket and sign tor 


my fashion. The sheets always bring 


comment: for many on the train it is 
he first time in nine months or a veat 
that they have enjoved such luxury 


The up t 


rom Seoul 


un is quiet. Coming down 
bound for 
with exu- 
Ethiopian, 


men 
night 


it carried 
filled the 


There is an 


home who 
noise 
a tall rangy voung man, reserved and 


completely apart, conjuring up a pic 


SOUTHBOUND 


ture of silent young warriors 


across a broad plain 


swineg- 
ing tirelessly 
There is a young Filipino officer who 
speaks with Latin gestures and insists 
The 
group of Canadians across the aisle 
is headed back for the front, just re- 
leased trom hospital. And there is an 
American doctor, with two nurses, re- 


upon calling you sir. boisterous 


turning north to join another south 
bound hospital train 
The doctor is voung, and new to 


the East. He cannot understand how 
so many people in Pusan remain alive; 


by his count, they should all be dead 





HALF A MILLION PEOPLE 


a 


NORTHBOUND 


trom a multitude of diseases. H 
ot detecting leprosy in the 
more than one passer-by in the 
ed city. He is indignant, too 
the Korean Government cha 
much for the 
the hospital trains 
The train runs 
the night, the machine-gun 
lor protection is silent. Korea 
munists evidently lack the 
of their Chinese counterparts 
all-important line never has | 


use of Its ral 


smoothly 


rupted by sabotage or attack 
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MASTERSON MOODS: Businesslike Varsity coach gives last-minute tips (above) to Quarterback Alex Lawson (60) and 


Bill McFarlane before Queen’'s-Varsity game. Rt., temperamental Masterson despairs in game crisis. Final score: V-15; Q-7. 


HAM, SPICE, TOUCHDOWNS 





Coach Masterson of Varsity 


by George MacFarlane 


fPVHE RENAISSANCE of Cana- 
n football has brought a 
ve of colorful giants to this 
count’ from the land of the four 


dowr nd the downfield block. One 
of the most colorful of these mone- 
tary sionaries is the University of 
Tor s hulking easy-grinning Bob 
Mast n 

| oO Varsitv, last stand of the 
Can coach in Inter-collegiate 
foot was in a desperate trame ot 
min ir years ago. London Mus- 
tang modern college football en- 
try d 1 from a student body rough- 
ly on ith the size of Toronto’s, had 
spl he Blue blood so frequently 
that sitv’s football interest was be 
ginn to look anemic. 

\ \S transfusion choice was 
R. P. Bob) Masterson, a University 
of \iicmi alumnus and former all- 


Profesonal end = with Washington 
Redsk is. Masterson’s arrival was not 


unn ‘d by considerable clucking 
of n from some of Varsity’s 


GEGKGE MACFARLANE is a 
— of the sports staff of the 
Glo id Mail. 


weatherbeaten brass who bemoaned 
the strengthening of American influ- 
ence on Canadian football in general. 
Masterson proceeded to silence the 
murmurs with dispatch. In 1948, his 
first season as head coach, the Blues 
not only marched to the college 
crown, but humiliated the might 
Mustangs on successive Saturdays. 


Football Royalty 

While subsequent seasons were to 
prove considerably less success- 
tul, the rollicking, fun-loving Master 
son almost overnight became a mem 
ber of Canadian football rovaltv. An 
offer came from the Winnipeg Blue 
Bombers. Masterson enjoved to the 
full the ensuing battle for his services 
while Varsity officials nervously 
raised the ante, then re-raised it. In 
four seasons Masterson has proved to 
be the best public relations executive 
the University of Toronto has ever ex- 
perienced Ihe fact that he has some- 
times been too outspoken to suit the 
dignity of the staid old institution has 
been buried in the wealth of favorable 
publicity he has attracted 

But like many of his fellow immi- 
erants from the U.S.—he has been 


quick to criticize many things in Can- 
ada, and he has never been able to 
overcome completely his distaste for 
the meeker college football operation 
in this country. Hockey, the game 
closest to Canadian hearts, he dis 
likes with unreasonable intensity 
(“They skate about like crazy for a 
couple of hours and somebody shoots 


the puck into the net off three legs 





and a couple ot pairs ot pants 
and it’s called a great plav.”) Prime 
reason for his dislike of hockev is 
that in Canada, and Toronto in I 
ticular, football news suffers bad S 
soon as the newsp: eport the 
dropping of the fi 

Apart from his nature 


which is mellowing each vear, Mas 


ightest char 





t th 1] na 
footdall indus 





try. His quick wit, almost alwavs 


the ready, makes him a charter mem 
ber of the Toronto Men’s Press Club 
Quarterback Club, a weekly radio 
show which he often steals outright 

Queried one day on his remarkably 
relaxed radio stvle, Masterson blush- 
ingly admitted that he had majored 
in dramatics at college 

Like most football coaches, he’s a 









} aes 
constant weeper; his cCaiculated cr\ 
t 


ing spells have given radio and press 


men an endless stream of tear-stained 


copy. No newspaperman has ever re 
ceived anvthing but a welcome 
Varsity dressing room door \s 
writer himself, Masterson has prove 
mild success with series 
Ss uct oO co in S ( foot 
dame Ss tne Toro £ 
Writ by Hand 
However, it must be reported 
oO i while he nost drove the 
per’s Sports Edite ) Ss ming 
Disdaining Vpewrite e scrawle 
us COp In iegidle g d ne 
vould complain louc that fa ¢ 
production was making both him and 


I 
the newspaper look foolish. Now, the 
copy is tvped at the Varsity Athletic 
Office 
As a footba Strategist, Masters« 

is considered one of the most 
inative, although conditioning and 
undamentals he rates well in front in 
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PARLIAMENT FOR NATO 


by Michael Barkway 


HE “Atlantic Community” has 
T become respectable. Sponsors as 

eminent as Acheson, Schuman 
ind Morrison adopted it at the Ottawa 
neetings of the Atlantic Council. 

In earlier days when St. Laurent 
ind Pearson were among the pioneers 
oushing the idea, perhaps it didn’t 
matter so much that nobody knew very 









growing in value all the time. 


For one thing 


gone upas much as most other things 
you buy. Your telephone is one 


item that takes less of your budget 


than it used to. 


Again 


ever because now vou can talk to 


twice as many people as you could 


ten vVears ago 


are vetting telephones every day. 


In addition 


to keep on steadily improving the 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 


Ls one of today’s best buys 


its cost hasn't 


its bigger value than 


and more families 


we've 


clearly what “Atlantic Community” 
meant. Now that it has become the 
vogue, it might be better that we should 
all know what we are talking about. 

Most of the speeches of the states- 
men are more confusing than en- 
lightening. 

You could collect a pile of speeches 
a foot high. And when you'd read 


a Little buys a Lot 
of telephone service 


helpful service. 


been able 


Telephone service is one of today’s best buys 


If you haven't yet got service 


them all, you'd still be asking, “What 
is this Atlantic Community?” 

The forward moves in political af- 
fairs, and particularly in internation- 
al relations, aren’t made just because 
they seem to be good ideas. They are 
made, nearly always, because they 
seem to be the only way of resolving 
a situation which otherwise would be 
intolerable. This is one reason why 
the important move towards “Atlantic 
Community” made at Ottawa in Sep- 
tember was not the one that carried 
that label. 

The Atlantic Council issued a 
lengthy and turgid statement, which 







quality of this traditionally friendly and 





we 


want you to know we're working at it. 
You can be sure your place on the list is 
being protected and your telephone will 


be installed just as quickly as possible. 











some newspapers over-enthusiastical)y 
called “The Ottawa Declaration,” It 
was a rather self-conscious atiempt to 
persuade the people of the North 4). 
lantic countries that NATO is worry. 
ing about their “social and economic 
well-being” as well as their defence 
A committee of five of the smalle 
powers (Canada, Belgium, Italy, Neth. 
erlands and Norway) is now trying to 
think up something practica! in the 
way of non-military cooperation. 

If it is able to direct attention 
some of the things some of our alli 
are doing which injure the rest o 
us—and if it is able to exert any pres 
sure towards getting them corrected 
—it will be doing something of def 
inite, if limited, use. But it will not 
in any case, be the major move 


Job for Business Committee 


The major move, if there is to be 
one, can only come from the rough 
tough business committee of twelve 
on which Douglas Abbott is the Cana. 
dian representative and Averell Har. 
riman the American. The brief to the 
Committee of Twelve doesn’t talk 
about “community”. It tells them to 
find some way of matching defence 
needs with economic capabilities 
They have to get down to cases: to 
see which countries could be doing 
more than they are, which countries 
are endangering their stability for the 
sake of defence, and which countries 
have superfluities of resources with 
which they might help others 

This committee is not vaguely look 
ing for good ideas. It’s facing a situa 
tion which has got to be resolved be 
cause it is not tolerable. Genera! Eis 
enhower and the Standing Group say 
they need more troops and more arms 
if they are to deter Russian aggres 
sion. Britain and France and other 
European countries say they cannot 
produce more troops and more arms 
without ruining their economies and 
letting the Communist demon in 5) 
the backdoor while they are buss 
guarding the front. 


International Levy 


This is a challenge that has to be 
met if NATO is to survive. In the 
long run the only way to meet it Is 
to persuade all the NATO countries 
to do things they don’t want to do 
or don’t think they can do. It Is no! 
enough—and every Government now 
knows it is not enough—to leave each 
country to say what it will do. If we 
are going to find the strength to de 
ter Russia, it will only be by some 
thing like an international levy. If the 
Harriman committee is to produce 
results its report must be ver’ ike the 
recommendation of such a levy—" 
be laid, not least. upon Nort! Amer 
ica. 

But there is no author! any 
where, which can impose a ley. Si 
ting round the conference (ible. 
may not be hard to persuave M 
Claxton of Canada, M. Bicuault * 
France, or Signor Pacciardi 0! Ita!) 
that his country should make 4 par 
ticular contribution. But these mio 
isters are not worrying undul\ abou! 
what is fair in the light of pure 


son. They are thinking abo: what 
they can “put across” their (ines 
CONTINUED ON F - 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


BETTER THAN COLLIERS DREAMED UP 


by Willson Woodside 


THAT special number of Collier’s on 
World \S ar IIL and the liberation of 
Russia us come back to my mind 
ime and again in the past few weeks. 
For all the fine editorial introduction 


about sounding a powerful call for 
reason ond understanding between 
Fast and West, the total effect of this 


journal enterprise is to leave the 

feeling it World War III is in- 

evitable 

1\ ferences I have made in 
mns during the past six 


a s to World War UI have been to 
wavs vhich it could be averted; 
and I think that Collier’s could have 
spent their time far more profitably 
n putt out a special number on 
Winning Without War.” Would it be 
as exciting? Well, by the purest co- 
ncide i review copy has come my 
way of book on this very topic, 


Red Sky at Night (Palm, $2.50). It 
is written by Ronald Matthews, hus- 
band of Tanya Matthews, who wrote 
that exceptionally interesting book 
Russian Child and Russian Wife. 

MATTHEWS tells the story as from 


Moscow, 1974. Away back in the late 
forties he used to ponder, he says, 


the problem of what we should try to 
put over to the Russian people and 
now t yut It OVer. 

His story seems to arise Out of a 
remark which he attributes to Koest- 
er, “You have to set a gospel to beat 
a gospel,’ and an exclamation of his 
own, the course of a long discus- 
sion of the Tyranny with a French 


You know, I sometimes 
think that if the Kremlin regime were 
drought down there would be in Rus- 
314 One of the most colossal explo- 
sions of religious fervor that the 
world has ever known.” 

\s Matthews relates it, his French 
ereupon invites him to come 


journa 





along on his next trip to Lithuania, 
where ervently Christian resistance 
movernent is Operating in the forests. 
lt is here that you really begin to be 
mpressvd by the solidity of this book, 
which the jacket blurb claims to be 
based fact and experience. There is 
an underground movement in Lithu- 
ania today, and one in which priests 
who ¢ been driven from. their 
churc play an important role. I 
have ‘ couriers from this move- 
ment that Matthews relates of it 


is entirely possible and plausible. 

It is the same with his next expe- 
rience, and the one after that, by 
means of which he sets the European 
stage for his great drama. His second 
experience is a trip into Albania, 
where he again contacts the Christian 
underground groups; of Albania he 
observes with shrewd military judg- 
ment that he had thought, ever since 
Tito’s defection cut it off from direct 
contact with the Soviet world, that a 
little effort on our part could have 
sponsored an uprising here which 
would have dealt a big prestige blow 
to the Kremlin. 

His third experience is with a 
Ukrainian underground representa- 
tive whom he meets, perhaps in Ger- 
many, who tells the American authori- 
ties of his organization and asks for 
arms and supplies. There is such an 
organization; and, once again, I too 
have talked in recent months with 
representatives of it. Matthews’ fic- 
tional contribution to their problem 
is “Operation Smash-and-Grab,” by 
which the Americans allow the 
Ukrainians to “seize” planes loaded 
with arms and fly them off. 


DURING that time Tanva Matthews 
has been carrying on a “Discussion 
College” for refugees from the Soviet 
Union and deserters from the Red 
Army. The thing which seemed to 
take the strongest hold on them was 
the Christian faith. Some _ believed 
that they must carry it back with 
them into the land of the Tyranny 
Needless to say, the faith of all of 
these peoples behind the fron Curtain 
was the faith of Christians in the cata- 
combs, not that of people di‘ving com- 
fortably to church on Sunday. 

In this Europe, on some New 
Year’s Eve vaguely in the late ‘fifties, 
a new star appeared in the sky. Then 
in the summer, “quite casually, the 
thing happened.” There was a five- 
line agency dispatch from Vienna, 
telling of rumors of the miraculous 
raising from the dead of a young man 
in the small town of Bystrica in th2 
Carpathians, rumors which had start- 
ed a stream of pilgrims flowing t» 
the place. 

[The account of how the news 
spread and the effect it had on people 
is handled with a wealth of practical 
detail. It was “a natural thing, like the 


EGYPT KNOCKS OUT — HERSELF 


by Sebastian Haffner 


IT IS BEGINNING to look as if 
Egyp her summary rejection of 
the | Power offer of a Middle 
East P and by her denunciation of 
ner t ‘s with Britain, has managed 
(0 K herself out. 


Unee this is generally realized, it 
7 00 to produce a general re- 
Yrentaton of forces both in the 
se East and in North Africa. 


eypis leading role in Arab polit- 
a fortnight ago was only 


partly due to her inherent strength. 
It was much more due to her special 
relationship with Britain, which en- 
abled her to use Britain’s power and 
political credit lecally for her own 
ends. This relationship Egypt has 
destroved at one stroke. 

Egypt has on her territory a prop- 
ertv which is of absolutely vital im- 
portance to Britain: the Suez Canal. 
Since it was of the utmost interest to 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 





break-up of an Arctic ice-pack.” The 
raising “shattered the whole myth of 
the Tyranny’s omnipotence.” 

All over Central and _ Eastern 
Europe, where, as he says, the peas- 
ants are very religious, people “quite 
suddenly, quite certainly, set about 
doing the one thing that had to be 
done.” They had to get to Bystrica. 
So did pilgrims from Western Europe. 
even Paris; and from overseas. Ron- 
ald and Tanya Matthews make thei 
way there, through the Iron Curtain, 
at the end of the first fortnight, just 
as the carpenter Gavrilovich leads 
off a Crusade to liberate the peoples 
of Russia. 

The story of how the Crusaders 
approached and then passed the fron- 
tiers of Soviet Russia, told always with 
plausible detail, | found more grip- 
ping than anything in the Collier's 
“liberation”—in which only Koestler’s 
contribution matches Matthews’ book 
in realism. 

I suppose there will be many who 
will think that there could hardly be 
inything /ess realistic than to count 
on a miracle to free Russia and avert 
1 horrible atomic war. Collier's story 
is free of that sort of thing. And that 
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THE NEW PASTOR 


is exactly what is missing in it. From 
whence does all its brotherly love and 
generous aid in reconstruction come, 
after all the atomic bombs and hell- 
fire, unless there has been a spiritual! 
miracle? 

The point is: Matthews does not 
leave it all to God to do. On his every 
page people are exerting themselves 
and sacrificing themselves, 
practical things to advance the cause 


doing 


Pe a 
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Platinum and diamonds 


he LO BES 


WINNERS OF 168 OBSERVATORY AWARDS 
SOLD AND SERVICED BY LEADING JEWELLERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Write for Fully Descriptive Brochure 


In Canada—Movado Watch Agency 
44 King West, Toronto 


In U.S.A.—Movado Watch Agency Inc. 


610 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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) her—indispens- also enabled her constantly to raise 
waterw with the price for her alliance. 

and =goodw But now that Egypt has torn up the 

ape her Middle Easter British alliance for good and all, she 

eme consideration for aas suddenly destroved this power 

sts {1 aspirations er British polic 

hreatening B vit Since Egypt has made it clear t 

e Suez Canal. Egvpt Britain that no amount of concessions 

mos ninate \ nable her to keep control of the 

I Dolicv as D Suez Canal with Egvptian goodwil 

Pow I ne Suez ( rce. She 


customer — Mary Jones’ 

youngest. Comes in, regular 
as clockwork, with her 
mother’s grocery order. 


| 
| 
“She’s my favorite 
And am | happy to fill it! | 


“Shocked us all when her dad died so suddenly, 
with three youngsters 
They 


Jim saw to that. 


How would Mary manay 


to feed? But we needn't have worried. 


eat regularly... and well. 


goodness. no! 


He just 


had his job, but he put every cent he could into 


Wealthy man? My 
life insurance. Guess Mary sometimes 


thought it was too mu h. She doesn't now ! 


“Yes sir... life insurance is the one thing 


afford to be 


‘ 


no family man can without! 


- MANUFACTURERS 


THE 
| 


INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


TORONTO, CANADA 


(Established 1887) 








has done so with the utmost ease and 
smoothness. Thereby, the whole 
Middle Eastern position has by one 
stroke been transformed. The extreme 
imitations of Egyptian power have 
seen shown up; and the influence 
which Egypt hitherto had on Britain 
1as disappeared. If the British interest 
was up to now to humor and strength- 
en Egy pt, it is now inevitably to isolate 


id weaken Egypt 


Four Possibilities 





I cover from the discomfiture 
she s suffered. Egvpt would have 
emove British n ary grip 
e Suez ¢( How can she do 
S There e eoreticalls 
) S g [ em 
¢. Direct n i CK OI 

B s along the Suez 
( ) e eak Egovp ed 


9 C ne ‘i of 
e Ire 
Xs er possib Eg c j 
eck ce ow Russ B 
Russ de er-keen to cx 
C suc ce. In order tc 
} ige e B s f e Suez 
( ye Q I y D ns she 
i e \ ; j 4 ir 
E S e wn her- 
S sne \ de 


- —M e 
ANTHONY EDEN takes a vigorous fresh 


rip on the explosive Suez Canal problem 


wo 
Lé 





tract from her prestige by concluding 
lance with Egypt and then do- 
g noth 
Fi 
ike life 
e C: 
cond S 1 
\ e d the interes stake fo 
B s to to ow her to 
iccept defeat by such methods 
The thood is therefore that 
Britain will stay in control of Suez, 
that Egypt will stay discomfited, and 
t eC 1 ence in th M ddle East 


and North Africa will suffer a cor- 


The vacuum left by this is con- 

} h! r aur } 
siderable. For Egypt has been the 
eading partner in the Arab League, 



















and the leading vhampion 
tionalism in Morocco and Tunisia 
well as a considerable influcnce 
Libya. She is now unlikely tO preserva 
any of these positions. 

In North Africa, the ¢ Dse 


Egypt will chiefly benefit eae 
[he absolute refusal of Eg in na. 
tionalism to co-operate wit vide 
community on any terms 1d its 
blindness to the most immed :te gp. 
sequences of its own ac § hac 
harmed the cause of Arab 

ism in general, and lent s point 
to the French contention t ris na 
tionalism is not a sufficient 

force to be trusted with re sib 

n important regions. OFNS 


Revolt in Kazakhstan 
by Edward Crankshaw 
THE KREMLIN, savs 





ce 5 
iS< eC 
Vas K 
I S MVD 
I 
Suc ews is not 
) \ R 
d s ved the Sx 
e So | 1 re C 
e 90Vve all in Wes 
] A t L A L ‘ L 
MVD s kep g 
out. The cause of this C 
e t part passive. b 














STAY AT THESE 


Distinguish hil 


HOTELS IN + augers 


GLENEAGLES — Scotlana s world 


famous sports centre. Incomparad 
golf facilities. 
TURNBERRY HOTEL Jear 


Ayr, on Scotland’s west coast Go 
in a setting of country and seacoa 


WELCOMBE HOTEL —S: sore 





upon-Avon. Splendid serv 1 the 
heart of the Shakespeare try 
ST. IVES—Tregenna Castle H 
YORK —Royal Station Hotel 
INVERNESS—Station Hote 
LOCHALSH—Kyle of Lochalsh 
PERTH—Station Hote! 

Make your hotel reservat fore 

you leave for Brita 
Furth vitae Gael rasan vet! 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or from 


British Railways 
Toronto, Ontario 
69 Yonge Street 


41 OUTSTANDING HOTELS are operated by 


THE HOTELS EXECUTIVE 
PTE DO biel 
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NATIONAL ROUND-UP 


Saskate hewan: 


OLD-AGE PENSION PUZZLES 


SPEC! SESSION of the Saskatch- 
‘wan | uislature will open Dec. 3 to 


ewan ; 5 A 
deal \ Id-age pensions legislation, 
Premis C. Douglas has announced. 
No ot! egislation will come before 
the ho 

On J |, the Federal Government 
will over full responsibility for 


means free pensions for those 70 


and 0 nd will pay half the cost of 
nensit ff $40 a month, with a 
cans t, for the 65-69 age group. 

Sas ewan has agreed to enter 
the sc » for the 65-69 age group 
but c ementary legislation will be 
i For this reason the special 
sessit been called. The scheme 
is estinated to cost Saskatchewan 
$500 ore than it has been pay- 
ing | sions under the current 
sche 

Alt the complementary leg 
islatio not cover the situation, 
there several problems facing the 
Gove: nt in connection with the 
two p on plans which are almost 
sure t tan airing in the house from 
men 

O the question of the $2.50 a 
month bonus now being paid to old- 
ive | oners. Premier Douglas has 
said that no one will suffer under the 
new schemes. This points up the ques- 
tion ivment to those who will be 
the s esponsibility of the Federal 
Gove c it It also. raises the ques- 
tion « vhether payment should go 
to th who may not be in need even 
of tl Federal Government’s $40 a 
mont the 70 and over class. There 
1S alse question whether the bonus 
payn vill be made to those in the 
65-69 e class 

\ or problem, too, lies in hos- 
pital and medical services for the two 
pens roups. 

At sent, pensioners ovel 70 re- 
ceive lical and hospital care with- 


ent of the annual levies to 
nee for this scheme. Wheth- 





er tl ll continue for the 70 and 
over up that will be the Federal 
Gove nt’s responsibility is a ques- 
tion 

\ question is the extension of 
these ices without charge to the 
new ) age group. The hospital- 





\ for next vear is now being 


colle ind the government is col- 
lectir om the 65-69 age group, 
m whom will be eligible for 
pens [he Province is also col- 
lecti m the 70 and over group 
for talization, who are not now 
M e€ pension but who will be 
e Jan. 1. 

H ese matters will be handled 
nas 


veen Indicated 
Albe 


WEEDING-OUT 


EAR ext month, a team of ex- 
perts m a big Calgary packing 
ni a a 


start on the first slaughter 
) to be held since 1948 at 


Elk Island, Alberta, home of the 
world’s biggest remaining — buffalo 
herd. 

The herd now stands at an esti- 
mated 1,625 head—600 up from the 
figure left over at the last weeding- 
out. Federal scientists figure that the 
animals thrive best when the herd 
stands at about 1,000: hence the de- 
cision to slaughter more than a third 
ot the present stock. 

The buffalo will be killed off in a 
new abattoir just completed at the 
park. Of the 600, 75 will be 3-vear- 
old males, 75 will be 4-vear-old males, 
300 will be 5-vear-old males and the 
remaining 150 will be 5-vear-old fe- 
males. This division has been worked 
out on the basis of careful estimates 
f stamina, fertility and the future 
tf the herd. The RCMP will get 75 
of the hides presumably for winter 
coats: another 60 skins will go to the 
Department of Resources, and the rest 


4 


( 


will be sold commercially. 

As for the meat, it will all be sold 
to the public through regular com- 
mercial channels: the vounger ani- 
mals’ carcasses. will he butchered as 
tresh meat, the older will be pro- 
cessed. But if vou are smacking your 
lips at the prospect of a nice plate 
of roast buffalo or buffalo steak. per- 
haps vou'd better do a little quick 
mental arithmetic. How much buffalo 
meat does 600 buffalo divided by 14 
million hungry Canadians represent? 


British Columbia: 


NEW QUESTION 


VANCOUVER is going to vote again 
on whether it should ask for legisla- 
tion which would ease Sunday enter- 
tainment restrictions. Last year, citi- 
zens turned down a “wide-open Sun- 
dav” plebiscite, as expected. Next 
Dee. 12, they will vote on this one: 

“Are you in favor of extending the 


present regulations which — permit 








af? 
PROOF: Welfare Minister Martin looks over 
a pile of documents including old family 


bibles offered to his department as proof 


of eligibility for old age pensions at 65 


With Mr. Martin, at his department's 
office in Quebec City, is Lionel Lafrance, 
regional pensions director, handling paper. 


amateur sports, entertainments and 
cultural events to also permit the 
holding of commercial: (a) athletic 
sporting events of all kinds; (b) cul- 
tural events; (c) theatre pertorm- 
ances on Sundays between the hours 
of 2 p.m. and midnight?” 

Last vear, 25,000 voted tor a 
“wide-open Sunday”; 34,000 opposed 
it. The size of the “Yes” vote sur- 
prised many. Supporters of the new 
vote think there is a chance of pass- 
ing it. Labor is expected to support 
it; there is on record a 13,000-name 
petition circulated by labor asking 
for the easing of restrictive laws. 

The churches are opposing the 
plebiscite and fought a losing battle 
before City Council to have it killed. 
Church spokesmen insisted that if 
there is to be a vote at all, the words 
“which permit amateur sports, enter- 
tainments and cultural events” be 
included. A wide open battle is ex- 
pected. Even if the vote is in favor, it 
means only the first hurdle. Van- 
couver would have to ask Victoria 


to amend Provincial legislation, and 


-CP from OND 


“ROCKY OPENS FIRE: Brig. J. M. Rockingham, Commander of the Canadians 
in Korea, takes his place at the layer’s position of a 25-pounder just prior to 
the firing of the 100,000th round laid down by the 2nd Regiment of the RCHA. 
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could expect a last-ditch battle all 
the way by opponents. 

The churches made it clear they 
don’t mind amateur sport on a Sun- 
day. It’s commercial sport and other 
entertainment they want to stop 


HOSPITAL BLAST 


FOR MONTHS, a committee of 
eight members of the BC legislature 
has been probing its Hospital Insur- 
ance svstem. Not due to report to 
the Legislature until next February, 
it was so irked at things it thought 
wrong that it hurried through a 90- 
recommendation interim report. This 
Was prepared in time for the two-day 
October session called to ratty the 
new old-age-pension scheme. The 
Government agreed to minor amend- 
ments, promised to study others 

Then a storm broke. Health Min- 
ister Douglas Turnbull openly criti- 
cized the committee because it recom- 
mended the restoration of budget cuts 
ordered for hospitals. The committee 
bellowed. Fire Turnbull, it ordered, 
or we quit. Observers said that the 
quarrel had the makings of a, real 
Government crisis. It took all the per- 
Suasive powers of Premier Johnson 
and his right hand man, Attorney- 
General Gordon Wismer, to smooth 
out the row 

Out of it BC can expect a new boss 
tor hospital insurance. Those close 
to the Government savy that either the 
government will name Syd Smith, 
the probe committee chairman, as a 
new cabinet minister in charge of 
health insurance, or put the whole 
system under a commission in an 


effort to get it out of politics 
Newfoundland: 


THE TREATMENT 


PREMIER J. R.. SMALLWOOD, 
who led Newfoundland into Conted- 
eration in 1949, 1s ready to “start a 
war” against Canadians. He made his 
outburst on the opening day of the 
29th Assembly of the Provincial Par- 
lament. 

The reason for his ire was the 
treatment accorded a German Gov- 
ernment mission which had landed at 
Goose Bay Airport to look over the 
timberlands on behalf of Newfound 
land. The mission was contined a day 
by the authorities. Such action, de- 
clared the Premier, was outrageous 
Labrador belonged to Newfoundland, 
not Canada, he declared 

What led up to the Premier's re 
marks was his statement on the tem 


porary failure of the Seigheim pulp 


wood deal in Labrador The deal has 





been shelved because of trouble in 
finding the most suitable shipping 
centres. Along wit e, the 
Premier said e was 
underfoot to disc n 
her ope t oO S 
Manitoba: 

FRESH FISH 
4 S§$S00.000 idustrv has grown up 
almost overnight 1 the Virtu Wilde! 
ness near the northern Manitoba min 


ing town of Sherridon 
Early this vear a pair of enterpris 
ing northerners, Ingvar Stolberg and 


Walter Shmon, with an assist from a 
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Delight your guests 
with this 
Distinctive Cheese 









MacLanex 


A pmpetial = 
pe Chee 





Sharp natural Cheddar 
aged like wine 


A masterpiece of 
the cheesemaker sart 


Smooth.textured 
for easy spreading 


Macl 


A tribute to 
your own good taste 


Mac LARENS 


hs lon ria SHARP 


Cheese 






Made by KRAFT 


WANTED 


By the 
Laboratory 


Shute Institute for Clinical and 
Medicine, London, Canada 
male graduate to do cardiology 
Unique opportunity in largest heart 
clinic in Canada. Write, stating qualifi- 
cations and experience, family, salary 
desired, etc. Personal interview will be 
required 


Recent 





Winnipeg tish company, opened north- 
ern Manitoba’s first fish _ filletting 
plant at Kississing (Cold Lake) two 
miles trom Sherridon. 

In the first six months the new plant 
turned out processed fish to the value 
of more than half a million dollars. 
In the first two weeks of June, the 
seventh month of operation, more 
than 18 tons of fillets were shipped 
out. Now the partners are planning 
to enlarge the present capacity. 

Built at an initial cost of $40,000. 
the plant shows every indication ot 
saving northern commercial _ fisher- 
men money in several different ways. 

The plant’s opening has meant that 


commercial fishermen can _ sell all 
grades of fish in the a ae area. 
Previously, only grade ’ fish were 


caught for shipment to Wuuleee 

Pr rocessing of fish locally also 
eliminates dockage for waste after 
the long haul to Winnipeg, and dan- 
ger of shipments being rejected after 
inspection in the city. Government 
inspection is now done on the spot. 

The plant has a storage capacity of 
while the quick freeze unit 

put through 10,000 pounds every 

eight hours 


66 tons 


New Brunswick: 


SWEET MUSIC 


likely that 
population 
than million—will 
have more annual music 
than any other Province 
The phenomenal 
1 


WITHIN 
New 


little more 


two years it. a8 
Brunswick—with a 
half d 
festivals 
in Canada. 
NB’'s 
due larg | to a 
plan launched by the Provincial De- 


partment of 


growth of 





ittle festivals” is 


I Education two years ago 
t schools music-conscious, 
the enthusiasm of Scottish- 
David Thomson of Saint John, 
whom the department appointed mu 


sic supe! VISOT 


o make the 
and to 


born 


At that time. NB had six vearls 
festivals, including the week-] long 
provincial event in Saint John and 


some regional festivals sponsored by 
citizens Organizations. 

Last spring the number had ex- 
panded to 19, and next spring it will 
25—with requests pouring in from 
towns and villages that 
to get on the bandwagon. 

Although the little festivals 
built around the schools, they 
become community institutions be- 
church choirs and individual 
adults are welcome to take part. 

Thomson adjudicates without 
charge, and the festival idea of frank 
comment is followed but no marks 
are awarded. All classes are non-com- 
petitive. 


be 
more want 

are 
have 


cause 


Surprising talent is often brought to 
light in the rural areas. For example 
at the coastal fishing village of Buc- 
touche this year, the Grade One 
French mimetics group trained by 
convent sisters gave a song-with-ac- 
tions performance which observers 
hailed as superb. Thomson believes 
it couldn’t be excelled anywhere, and 
this opinion is concurred in by Father 
Breault, Director of the St. Joseph's 
collegian choir that won world honors 
for Canada in Wales 

Naturally Thomson is 
with the 
the plan 


delighted 
widespread interest which 
and which is 


has aroused 


reflected in the decision by several 
communities to enlarge their half-day 
festivals into one-day and two-day 
events 

His ultimate aim is to have three 
or more local festivals in every county, 
followed by a county competitive fes- 
tival and, in turn, a regional festival, 
from which top talent would graduate 
to the overall NB event. 

An incidental result: \ 
most musicians who wanted to 
make a living had to leave NB. To- 
day counties and local school boards 
are looking for music supervisors of 
their own, and there’s a scarcity of 
qualified personnel. 


Two vears 


ago 


Ontario: 


WARMING UP? 


IN LIS early weeks the Ontario elec- 
tion looked very much like a 
Beauty and the Boast. 
dull. 

For the most part it developed into 
a straight fight between the Progres- 
Conservatives and the Liberals. 
(Although the CCF was the official 
Opposition in the last house its for- 
tunes had ebbed and it wasn’t being 
given much attention, except in key 
ridings, by either the Press or the two 
old parties.) And the campaign was 
not distinguished by any gripping con- 
tention 

Handsome Premier Frost took to 
the hustings with his record which he 
would have accepted as equally hand- 


case of 
It also looked 


sive 


some. He not once mentioned by 
name his chief opponent, Liberal 
leader Walter Thomson 





And Mr. 


press during the winter for larg 
sel tees he had received fron 
maintained a pledge he made 


opening of the campaign. T| 
that he wouldn’t resort to pe 
ties. 


He spent all his time talkin 
a myriad of things he promise: 
Among them: a hospitalizatio 
a three-cent cut in gasolii 
cottage-style homes for the 


one-cent milk subsidy, subsic 
cheese and hogs, economies 

ernment expenditures — includ 
cabinet ministers who would 
“with secretaries, cars, baggage 
expense accounts, ”" a new 

ministry, possible Governme: 


into wall-board manufacture 
If this lasted it promises or 


dullest campaigns on record 
ever, it didn’t. 
One night speaking in G 


Frost began naming names. He 


cized CCF Leader E. B. Jo! 
followed with a blow at 
Douglas of Saskatchewan for 
ing in the Ontario vote. 

And the next day he turne 
Liberals. He still didn’t men 
Thomson by name. But he did 
of their old standbys in the 
with unflattering remarks abo 
The gist of them: 
anything and it was doubtful 
could. 

This was a reassuring sign 
his Own supporters who ha 
worried about the Premier's 
ing campaign and to observers 


For Those With Exacting Demands 


@ This exquisite settee is upholstered with down cushions 


@ The careful construction which our hand craftsmen put into 
their work assures the ultimate in design and durability. 


@ The« 


nd tables of delicate Sheraton design a 


e hand made 


of solid mahogany assuring lasting durability The deep rich 


finish gives the final touch to meet the 


who are demanding. Cust 


tuvnilure 


CSL ENING and ml 


ss for 


has been our busine 


demands of those 
aking of fine 


sixty-elght years 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


Designers and Makers of Fine Furniture 


647-649 YONGE 


STREET, 


TORONTO 


Est. 1883 


they had neve 


Thomson, who had come 
in for sharp criticism in the opp: 


sition 
COun- 
VLA 
it the 

Was 
nali- 


idout 
0 do 
plan, 

tax 


crith- 
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YNORS AND APPOINTMENTS 


New President of Chief 

Association is Winnipeg 
vief CHARLES MAclIver. 

LEATHER, MBE, a direc- 
Hamilton, Ont., branch of 
oss Society, has been made 
ber of the Red Cross So- 
fexico. The honor was be- 
him as leader of the So- 
idian delegation to the In- 
in meeting in Mexico City. 


iors came to Dr. CHARLES 
scoverer of insulin, when 
pointed to the American 
\ssociation’s national com- 
detection and education. 
ERNEST CHARRON, Dean of 
sity of Montreal’s Dental 
s elected President of the 

College of Dentists at 
ngton convention. 


dian retail store and a Ca- 
way made U.S. news re- 
Robert Simpson Company 
to brought an advertising 
Canada for the first time 
yn the coveted “Socrates” 
the excellence of its daily 

This 21-vear-old award is 
the weekly checks of. all 
spapers in North America 
York firm. Simpson’s Ad- 
Manager is Howarp  S. 


held of annual reports the 
1 three-time winner in cop- 
Oscar of Industry” offered 
nancial World survey, win- 
ist 5,000) annual reports. 


\cross lived up to his name. 
ss is a jumper and took his 
\t GAYFORD of the Canadian 
‘am, over the entire course 
son, Pa., without a_ single 
vn. W. R. (Bob) BALLARD 
CHARLES BAKER made up 

team, to win the trophy 
sest score. 


RSITY NEWS: the Univer- 


fanitoba has announced the 
‘nt of FINNBOGI GUDMUND- 
ie University of Iceland as 

recently endowed Chair of 
Languages and Literature. 
ersity President A. H. S. 
‘It is most uncommon that 
ity of people should band 
» endow a chair at a uni- 


ill University the new Inter- 
\ir Law Institute is under- 

graduates from Egypt, 
'ormosa, Turkey, Central 
igland, etc., are engaged in 
earch and the preparation 
n the subject in their own 
Director of the new course 
or JOHN Coss COopeER, 
iltant to the International 
ort Association, Montreal. 


Gill seems to have played 
‘or one Scottish actor. The 
‘ALD who stars in the Brit- 
“White Corridors” gained 
vung experience while at 
versity. He also appeared 












pital. Assigned in 1944 to assess nutri- 
tion and health of children in Europe, son. A S5l-vear-old radio and elec- 
Dr. McCreary was decorated by the 
Netherlands Government. 
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tronics industrialist. 


ada’s defence 


@® The-man-who-wasn't-there-item: 


in “Trottie True” and “Cage of Gold.” 


@ A child-nutrition expert has been 
appointed head of the Department of 
Pediatrics, University of British Co- 
lumbia. Dr. JOHN F. McCREARY, a 
graduate of the University of Toronto 
in 1934, served as attending physi- 
cian at Toronto’s Sick Children’s Hos- of Victoria College, 


driver went 


couldn't find one 


Have the summertime 
of your life 
, —this winter / 


ar c SF ser AF. Chat Se... 4 Fah Le See 


award of ten gallons of gasoline to a 
courteous ~ 
The patrol tina, is home to take over the \ 
vacated by Justice M. B. ARCHIBALD 


“completely safe and 


begging. 


APPOINTMENTS: New Chancellor 


University of Nova Scotia-born Justice 


1951 


Toronto. is the Hon. LESTER B 
REGINALD 


BRopHy, is now coordinator of Can- 


roduction program. 


Canada’s Ambassador to 





Edmonton opened its Safety Week @® Thev both served with the Cana- 
with a bright idea and no takers. An dian Field Artillery during the first 
World War. Now JOHN D. KEARNEY, 


the Argen- 


that of Chief Commissioner o 


Board of 


smooth-flying hours! 


in complete comfort to these 


world-famous vacation-lands. 


help you plan 
reservations. accon modation 


other details 


TRANS - CANADA 


Trane. Atlantic 





International . 
Tramscentinenta 


BEXMUDA * NASSAU 


te, hi MOP ST Ge ef 


Lines’ big 4-engined “North St 


Skvliners are leaving regularly 


how quickly and easily vou can 
summer” this winter. Hell be 


and to arran 


without obligi 


* JAMAICA * 
TRINIDAD + FLORIDA 


Transport Comnitssioners 
Archibald 





You “RE there in a few pleasant. 


Trans-Canada Air 


ar 


from 


Poronto and Montreal to speed you 


Ask vour Travel Agent. He'll tell vou 


“step into 


elad to 


oe 


and 


Or see vour nearest PTCA Ofhee. 


Li [tines 


BARBADOS 


19 


PEAR- 


M. 
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Was appointed to the NS Supreme 
Court in 1937: 11 vears later became 
Chiet Commissioner of the Transport 
Board. Kearney has been travelling 
tor Canada is Canad Minister to 
Norway and Denmark: High Com 


e to Ireland; Canada’s first 





High Commissioner to India 


@ AIR Commmioporte W. E. BENNETI 

Halifax has been named Air At 
tache at the Canadian Joint Staff in 
Wash gto \ Dalhousie vrad, \ 
y 


Bennett joined the RCAF in 193 


( 




















































THEATRE: “South Pacific” moved 
Mary Martin to London, and in the 
show are three Canadians. Calgary- 
born JoHN McLaren plays one of the 
four male leads, a US naval officer. 
MeLaren hit London in 1940 with 
the Canadian army; has been in Brit- 
ish stage. films and radio ever since. 
In small supporting roles are Ray 
BUCKINGHAM of Ottawa and = BILI 
NaGy ot Hamilton. 


@ And in New York, Fry's “A Sleep 
of Prisoners” has a Canadian in its 


cast. Dox HarRRoN gained his early 
acting experience with Toronto’s New 
Play Society; went to England in the 
summer of *50 and has played in Lon- 
don’s West End in “The Seventh Veil” 
with Ann Todd and in “A Streetcar 
Named Desire” with Vivien Leigh. He 
turned down a movie role just recently 
and one of the four-cast members of 
“A Sleep of Prisoners” got the part. 
So when the play was coming to New 
York, Fry had to replace the English 
actor, chose Harron. The play opened 


Choneaux Bond 


(PRONOUNCED SHEN'-NO) 


THE E. B. EDDY COMPANY popermokers at HULL, CANADA 


co 


in St. James’ Church (it was wri 
be played in a church) on O 
goes on tour Nov. 19. 


@ Christopher Fry is now 
tor the amateur circuit. The 
nadian production (as far as we 
of his “The Boy with a Ca 
done by London’s Summer Sc! 
the Theatre, with Breancn Hi 
recting. Hart House’s Bos Gi 
it, along with 
his second 


Toronto production. 


Heliconian 
great sponsor of talent. Last 
presented SUSAN FLETCHER in 
woman show: this Nov. 
presenting soprano FLORENC! 
Loronto-educated and a conc: 
in France and England. 


League was recently organize: 
dent is DOROTHY WHITE of the 


@ Mona Gourp, she of the 


Toronto's 
“Carousel” and is a sort ot 
Part of it is devote: 
savings of well Known people 


What thev alwavs say whenevc 


credible!” Glohe and 


Lorta Dempsey (who made t 
Stepping Inte 
River from the Roval Tour p 
instead of onto the whart 


approp! late one 


favorite one 


just takes a little longel 


@ Newtfoundland’s champior 
FeERD HAYWARD, Was one up 


NJ, 40-Vear-old Hayward took 
The tollowing week-e1 
Hamilton-to- Poronto 
tortunatel\ 
Havward Was seized with cra 


old Newtoundlandet 


raised over $1,000 in subsery 


Newtoundland 


FERD HAYWARD 


rama 


resi- 
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REVOLT 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 
has n the impact of the Soviet 
Gove oment’s new agricultural policy 
asantry already driven to the 


on 
limit 

It vas long been clear that the 
Kren: 9 Was having particular trou- 


ble h Kazakhstan. This Central 
\sian. republic, far from being an 
out-o! the-way corner of the Soviet 
Uni inhabited solely by Asiatic 
herds: ven, is swiftly being turned into 
one the key areas of the Soviet 
econ Kazakhstan, spreading 
from ‘he Caspian Sea to Siberia, is 
the «ond largest republic in the So- 


viet | gion. With an area more than 
five tunes the size of France, it has 
ereal natural resources which were 
untapped through the centuries be- 


cause much of the country is a desert. 
It the aim of Soviet planners to 
1 Kazakhstan into a second 


tur 

Ukraine by irrigating the arid steppes, 
boriny tor oil and developing the Kar- 
agands minerals. To this end hund- 
reds of thousands of deportees from 


other parts of the Soviet Union have 
been brought there during the last ten 
years: some to toil in forced labor 
camps attached to industrial enter- 
prises; others to work on the land. 
The native population has been heav- 
ily diluted, if not already outnumber- 
ed. by these new importations. 
\lready eighteen months ago the 
Kazakhstan peasants were getting into 


trouble for sabotaging the Kremlin’s 
new livestock breeding plan a des- 


perate attempt to improve the supplies 
of meat and milk to the overgrown 
towns of industrial Russia. The plan 
called for a rapid increase in quantity 
ind quality and put a new emphasis 
on collective cattle-raising at the ex- 
pense of the individual two acres and 


Silent Sabotage 


rt policy has met with consis- 
tent opposition. The peasants failed 
to grow fodder, failed to build yards 


and stubles for the collective animals. 
continued to slaughter for their own 
consumption, neglected the collective 


herds. and, worst of all, more or less 
ystermatically annexed the best of the 
collecove animals for their own. pri- 
vate use. In April 1950 there began a 


neoted attack on these abuses, 
whic! had grown up all over Russia: 
and Kazakhstan Ministers of Ag- 
nmeulvire and of State Farms were 


sing out in /zvestia for special cas- 
tigat 

J ‘ year later the whole party 
and vernment of the Kazakhstan 


Repu ic were violently attacked in 
Pra for their “irresponsible atti- 
tude owards the livestock plan. In 
spite the dire warnings of the pre- 
“ous car, they had failed once again 
fodder and build winter shel- 
ers ising a heavy loss of cattle. 

I was in March of this vear. In 
June -\e Moscow Press reported that 


to st 


Stren ous efforts were being made to 
prey a recurrence of the two pre- 
Viou 


‘inter failures and suggested 





EDM \RD CRANKSHAW, of the 
Lon Observer, is a leading jour- 
ua expert on the Soviet Union. 





that all would be well. But a month 
later the local Kazakhstan Press gave 
the game away and was already warn- 
ing of another disaster. In many 
areas, it said, only ten per cent of the 
required winter shelters had been pro- 
vided. In September the Kazakhstan 
Communist party was heavily attack- 
ed by Pravda for its failure in the 
livestock plan. 

When Pravda attacks officials for 
failure to carry out the Kremlin’s in- 
structions it is always a sign of popu- 
lar resistance. And we now know as 





a fact that a peasant revolt had flared 
up which was plainly the outcome of 
a convulsive and ruthless effort by the 
local party officials, assisted by the 
MVD, to justify themselves to Mos- 
cow, save their own skins, and force 
the central Government’s policies on 
a population which had effectively re- 
sisted them for the last two years. 
The last straw seems to have been 
an attempt by the armed forces of the 
MVD to enforce the new policy of re- 
settlement moving the peasants 
from their private holdings into new 


Vv 
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settlements at the heart of enlarged 
collectives—and thus depriving them 
of their cherished individual holdings. 

It is not often that we have a direct 
glimpse, however hazy, through the 
fog of Soviet propaganda, of the end- 
less trouble between Government and 
people. It takes desperate men to 
fight against the MVD, and in the 
end they are ruthlessly crushed. But 
the spirit of revolt is ever present 
Stalin and his colleagues know it, and 
must take it always into all their cal- 
culations —OFNS 





a clean shave 


begins with a... 





LATHER BRUSH 


Priced from 75¢ to 825.00 


At all good Drug and Department Stores 
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WHEN vou consider the men, women and 
money needed to operate 3,700 branches 
you see what is involved in looking after 
the greatly increased demands made by busy 
Canadians upon their chartered banks. 

In ten years... with bigger staffs and 


higher wages, payrolls have jumped 
from $40 million a year to $102 million 


... taxes, federal, provincial and 
municipal, have risen from $9.5 million 


to $20.7 million a year 

... interest paid to depositors has increased 

from $22 million to $57.8 million a year. 
And these are only three of many expense 
items. Yes, today more than ever, it costs 


money to run a bank. 


One of a series 


by your bank 
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U.S. AFFAIRS 








TAFT IS PUSHING IKE TO RUN 


SENATOR TAFT is pushing General 
Eisenhower to run. He may achieve 
with his current speaking tour what 
all the Eisenhower-bandwagon people 
have so far failed to do, and that is 
persuade Ike that there is “an obvi- 
ous and over-riding reason” why he 
should seek the presidency. Ike 
thought in 1948 there was no such 
reason. But now Taft is going about 
denouncing the Truman foreign pol- 
icy to the loud applause of those 
Republicans who have fought it tooth 
and nail from the beginning. 

Taft is drawing the biggest cheers 
from the crowds on_ his early-bird 
tour as a candidate for the nomina- 
tion by his statement: “The Korean 
War is a Truman war; there would 
be no war in Korea if not for Tru- 
man.” He is also saying: “The United 
Nations has proved an utter failure as 
a means of preventing aggression; we 
can never depend on it again.” 

As Richard Strout points out in the 
Christian Science Monitor, those po- 
litical leaders who best know Eisen- 
hower’s views have emphasized his 
anxiety lest there should be a return 
to isolationism in the United States, 
led by the Mid-Western “nationalist” 
wing of the Republican Party. They 
think that a threat that this powerful 
faction was on the Verge of capturing 
the Republican Party and perhaps 
seating its candidate in the White 
House, would be the surest thing to 
bring Ike into the race. 


If ‘T’'were Done . 


Patt mav not be an isolationist 
himself. like Hoover, but the cheers 
tor him from the tsolationists may be 
heard in Versailles. In case they are 
not, Paul Hoffman, the former head 
ot the Marshall Plan administration 
and mentioned himself as a dark horse 
internationalist candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination, has let it be 
known that he plans soon to visit Ike 
to advise him that if he is willing to 
be a candidate he should sav so by 


January. 

The seasoned Washington corres- 
pondent of the New York Times, 
Arthur Krock, sees Eisenhower as 


—Herblock in Washington Post 
‘IKE!’'—The cartoonists have their fun, but 
Taft forces have been carrying on a high- 
ly professional round-up of delegates. 


holding the key to the who} 
paign of 1952. His boosters, w! 


just set up a national Ike-for-P; 


headquarters, know what the 
and what they are doing. Senat 
who has just declared his cai 
knows what he wants and wh 
doing. But that is all that 
today, says Krock. 

The Eisenhower Republic 
don’t know what the Genera! 
And the same can be said of \j 
The Truman Democrats arc 
dark as to whether the presi 





Shanks in Buffa 
HARD FOR IKE to concentrate 
also hard for his backers to wait 
lately opened national H.Q 


tends to run again or retire: 


anti- Truman Southern Den 


can't make their plans until the 
What Truman intends to do 
does not think that Truman w 
his irrevocable decision on wt 


run himself or what other Den 


to push if he doesn’t, until he 
sure of the Republican cand 
Ike eliminated himself, Trurmh. 
be hard-pressed by the party 
his home and foreign polic 
ruin by running again. On 
hand, if Ike runs, Truman wi 
be concerned about saving his 
tic Fair Deal. 

The Eisenhower Rep 
forced into earlier action t! 
had planned by Taft's flying 
rounding up convention deleg 
caucusing to choose a natio 
paign committee. Their 
support is enormous, if only 
get their man to declare, 1) 
is a Republican and 2), tha 
run 

What they would like is t 
written authority, as required 
ute, to enter his name by Ja: 
in the Wisconsin primaries 
March 18. Otherwise they 
enter his name in the New H. 
primaries, which does not rec 
consent, but puts on him the 
withdrawing by January 31 

He did so in 1948, in his 
letter to Leonard Finder, 
Hampshire publisher, in wi 
stipulated there would have t 
“obvious and over-riding reaso 
Finder now writes in Collier's 
believes this time “Ike will run 


Cam- 
have 
ident 
Want 
Taft, 
dacy, 
he IS 


clear 


sll 
ants. 
Taft 

the 








LONDON LETTER 


CHURCHILL WON'T PUSSYFOOT 


by P. O'D. 


Lond 

THER! HAS BEEN a great, salu- 
tary. welcome change here. The 
amazl thing is that so little shift 
in the vote should have changed so 
much. ‘he pity is, since a change 
was due to come, that it could not 
have ) a greater one. The Con- 
serval majority of 27 over the 
Socia is about the minimum of 
what rking majority should be in 





en vast problems have to be 
and momentous decisions 








made. Generally such a position leads 
to a t deal of political pussyfoot- 
g Bul tortunately the right man is 
in ch Never in his long career 
has Winston Churchill been a pussy- 
foote 

Iw ost significant sidelights of 
he G al Election were the prac- 
tica nation of the Liberals and 
the n of the entire group of 
Bevanites, including the great man 
d his wife Jennie Lee. Some 
of the vere fighting what are called 
“nl seats, Where a slight swing 
\ { ve been enough to unseat 
en it they all got home. It seems 
like t the battle for the control 


bor Partv will now become 
lan ever, with the hands of 
tes strengthened and those 
d Guard weakened by defeat. 


In spite of contesting only those 


= 


seats ere their prospects seemed 
s \ good often with Con- 
support—the Liberals had 
eve se luck than in the 1950 
Elect From. that. stricken field 
they turned with nine survivors 
‘ with only five. And among 
is that Boadicea of debate, 


id) Megan Lloyd-tseorge, whose 
dep trom the House causes gen- 
c 
Why Labor May Not Obstruct 

\ the future at Westminster 
one only make guesses. Much 
W 1d on the spirit in which 
the § ists go back. If they return 
thirst tor revenge and determined 
to us harassing tactics which the 
Cons lives used against them, 
there ertain to be a lively time in 
the } er of Parliaments, and a 
lot of mbers are going to be haul- 
ed their beds, sick or other- 
Wis save the Government from 
snap ats. But there is one impor- 
tant ‘erence. The Conservatives 
W 


ere ng to harry the Socialist 


Gov ent into calling a General 
Elec But not even the most bel- 
ligeren’ Socialist is likely to want an- 
othe cuon soon, 

\t Same time, it is rather 
grin significant that, when Mr. 
ee s making his little speech of 
na his supporters on the an- 
nou ‘nt of his election, he warn- 
ed t to keep the Party machine 
in ‘astituency bright and well- 
Oe there was no telling when 
tm ‘needed again. ; 

H ows that any government 


with so small a majority lives more 


or less under constant threat. But it 
is not a threat that is likely to be- 
come urgent for some considerable 
time. In the meantime there is no 
doubt that this new Government will 
set manfully about its task. 


NEW LUDDITES 


Sir John Anderson, who is Chair- 
man of the Port of London Author- 
ity and was formerly Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, has said that while 
making a tour of the Port of Mar- 
seilles recently, he saw warehouses 
beautifully and swiftly stacked by 
means of fork-lift trucks, but that 


the use of such labor-saving devices 





—Miller 


GREAT NAMES return to government in 


Churchill’s cabinet. Above, Marquess of 
Salisbury, a Cecil, who will be Lord Privy 
Seal. As Viscount Cranborne, he resigned 
with Eden, to protest Chamberlain policies. 


was impossible in London. Here the 
dockers refused to work them or in- 
sisted that the same number of men 
should be employed as_ previously, 
even though most of them stood 
about idle. 

He mentioned also that a floating 
grain elevator in the Royal Docks was 
standing idle for the same reason. 
Chis expensive piece of equipment— 
it cost over £150,000—would great- 
iy increase the speed of turn-around 
for grain-ships. But the men would 
have nothing to do with it. They said 
it would work them out of jobs. And 
so they demanded rates of pay which 
would render its use uneconomic. 

“It is as if we were back in the days 
of the Luddites”, said Sir John. And 
that is exactly what it is. The Lud- 
dites were gangs of workmen who 
: destroying cotton-mill 
machinery in I8il and *I2 for the 


went about 


self-same reasons. It is significant that 
they took their name from an idiot 
boy, Ned Ludd, who started break- 
ing up machinery in a fit of temper 
They don’t break up the machinery 
now. Thev merely refuse to use it. It 
comes to much the same thing, and it 
is still idiotic. 
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“Who wants to work forever? Do you? No, neither did I... 


so, | decided to stop dreaming about the future and plan it. 


“Together with my wife, | planned for the day when we could 
take it easy. The day when we could go fishing ... play golf... or 
maybe travel... when we could do anything we pleased . .. even 
just plain loaf. That day comes much sooner than you expect... 


and man, it’s wonderful.” 


You can have a comfortable carefree retirement too, not because 
of luck 


Union Life man. Like thousands of other policyholders of the 


.. but by simply planning it that way with a Norwich 
world-wide Norwich Union Life... make arrangements right now 
for your retirement . . with Adequate Insurance. Ask your 
Norwich Union Life man for details. He is qualified to advise you 


... and will take a personal interest. without obligation. 


Dout stretch your luck 


What, never had a fire? No burglary? No accident for which you are liable? 
You are lucky! But, don’t stretch your luck too far! Careful persons like your- 
self are experiencing misfortunes every day. .. unforeseen events which shatter 
their plans. Find out from your Norwich Union Agent how little you need pay 
for Adequate Insurance. Adequate Insurance is your assurance of protection 


See a Norwich Union Agent to-day 


“The best background a man can 


have . . . Adequate Insurance” 
sd —NORWICH UNION 
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WESTERN SAVINGS &LOAN ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE. WINNIPEG 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Agency Building, Edmonton, Alta McCallum-Hill Building, Regina, Sask 


221 A-8th Ave, W., Caigary, Alta 407 Avenue Building. Saskatoon, Sask 
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French Extravagance 





Glow of slipper satin cradled in maribou .. . to wrap you 
in feminine elegance by nightlight! Indicative of our collection 


of luxury imports in the Negligee Department, Second Floor. 


OFFICES CANADIANS 


FILMS 


JUST RELAX 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


THE CURRENT crop of :jovies 
turned out to be almost as sent 


stupefying as one of the new bedroom 
tape recorders designed to so. ‘he jn- 
somniacs . . . Go to sleep irms 
relaxed . . . eyelids heavy . sleep, 


sleep, sleep. If this keeps up, -eview- 
ers will have to equip themse!: es for 


the job with thermos flasks black 
coffee. 
There was, for instance Lady 


From Texas”, which is a sort of jn- 
door Western. The Western .tmos- 
phere is set by a cowboy hero 
(Howard Duff), a blonde heroine jin 
a Civil War basque (Mona Freeman), 
a sheriff, and a villain in whipcord 


breeks. No riding, however, and no 
posses, no barroom brawling » pot- 
shooting from behind bould The 
story has to do with Miss Birdie 
(Josephine Hull) an = amia but 
addle-headed Civil War widow whose 
shambling Colonial estate lies right 
in the road of the new railway devel- 
opment. The villain (in breeks) is 
determined, of course, to wrest it 


away from her, while the honest cow- 
hand, inspired by the blonde orphan, 





is just as resolute to maintain her in 
her state of Southern elegance along 
with her cow, her hens, her three 


cats and her pet skunk 
Josephine Hull has of course a 


great talent for addle-headed roles, 
but even the most valiant character 
actress can hardly be expected to 
support comedy for an hot nd 

half simply by making faces. She gets 
a certain amount of support from her 
pet skunk, which she carries about in 
the folds of her red satin  pelisse 
Gene Lockhart too adds a few rud 
mentary laughs by scrubbin mselt 
in an early American bathtub. On the 
whole, however, “Lady From [exas” 
seems to have been dreame p OV 
someone almost as incapable lucid 


thought as Miss Birdie hers 


“MR. IMPERIUM” was th cture 
intended to introduce’ Ezi ’ 


fresh from his triumph | South 
Pacific” to the movie public Was 
a very curious choice. Appuarentis 
with all the trouble and ex se 

getting Mr. Pinza signed up an.! trans 


ported to the Coast, nobod\ got 
round to finding a suitable 
him, so they just scraped “' | 


perium” from the bottom o 
rel and put him in that. 


It is the old Ruritanian the with 
Singer Pinza as a Royal Hichness 
travelling incognito in a ope 
where nothing more upsett nap- 
pens than an occasional min ilace 
revolution in the Balkans. |! snt 
much concerned with the kans 
however, being all taken with 
Lana Turner, a night-club c teuse 
who enchants him by comin 1 in 
a frilled apron and blue ha ybon 
to sing Western ditties with ilyZ- 
ing cuteness. They meet, th ove 
Mr. Pinza sings three songs, : hen 
they part. 

Twelve years pass, during nich 
Mr. Pinza grows gray at the pies 
ind Lana Turner merely repla her 








curls with a removable chignon. She 
js now a famous Hollywood star and 
Singer Pinza, still a king, is a visitor 
to the West Coast. For a while it 
jooks «s though Lana might sign him 
up to play a regal role opposite her 
in her next picture. In the end how- 
ever hears the call of state and 
duty «od flies back to Ruritania. A 
hetter .uess might be that this time 
he go a look at the script before 


signin. Up. 

Wh. i “Mr. Imperium” was finish- 
ed. th. producers took a look at it and 
hasti!) put it on the shelf, substitut- 
ing “Sirictly Dishonorable” as Ezio 
Pinza. introductory film. If they 
had bcen wise they would have put 
“Mr. imperium” back on the shelves 
after the second look, labelled 
“Opeiied by Mistake”. 


“HIS KIND OF WOMAN?” starts out 
as melodrama but the motivations 
are \° obscure and the references so 
unin. igible that you are likely to 
give he whole thing up halfway 
throusn and drift off on the tide of 
background music. In addition, both 


stars. (Robert Mitchum and Jane 
Russe!|) go through their roles in 
what appears to be a state of semi- 


stupetuction, barely moving their lips 
to let the cryptic references slide 


through and hardly opening their 
eves at all. Robert Mitchum is a 
small-time gambler — that much is 
clear—and Jane Russell a_ rather 


dubious singer. They meet in Mexico, 
Where Mitchum gets himself involved 
with really top-level gangsters, in- 
cluding an expatriated master-crim- 
inal who plans to work his way back 
into the U.S.A. by using not only the 
Mitchum papers but, as far as pos- 
sible the Mitchum features. 


By this time however, even the di- 
rector had given up in despair, so 


he locked Jane up in a cupboard and 
turned the rescue over to a Holly- 
wood actor (Vincent Price) and a 
roup of comic Mexican cops. Thanks 
to Vincent Price’s outrageous ham- 


ming at this point the picture came 
briet if arbitrarily, alive. Apart 
from this about the only legitimate 


Suspeise Was provided by Jane Rus- 
sell’S’ precarious Strapless evening 
LOW 


THEATRE 


DRA\IA NEWS: Said Brooks Atkin- 
son 1) The New York Times of Lon- 
doner HUME CRoNyYN, “His rapture, 
his caxiety, his petulance and_ his 
bewilderment are all vastly entertain- 
ing and his wonder over the dia- 
bolic. complexity of a woman is 
Uprovrious.” Cronyn and wife Jessica 
land. brought “The Fourposter” to 
Broaway after tryouts that included 
4 Weo. last summer at Niagara Falls 
(Ont. Summer Theatre. 


@ Ih. preliminary adjudicator for the 
Domision Drama Festival is 37-year- 
Old i: RRE LEFEVRE of the Old Vic 
Theat Company of London. He was 
touri England when the Second 


Wor)! War broke out; joined his 
Fre regiment and later escaped the 
Nazi isguised as a Pole. He trained 
asa 


BC war correspondent; was ac- 
credited to the Canadian Army dur- 





ing Normandy landings. After the war 
he returned to the London stage. 


@ Vancouverite JOHN MILLIGAN is a 
student at the Old Vic in London, 
England. Last year he was with The 
Everyman Theatre; worked with 
TUTS in the summer and_ then 
boarded a freighter for England. An 
audition with the Bristol branch of 
Old Vic turned the trick. 


@ Another repertory company joins 


Vancouver’s Everyman Theatre and 
Ottawa’s Canadian Repertory Thea- 
tre. It’s the Totem Theatre in Van- 
couver. Last year THOR ARNGRIM and 
STUART BAKER organized Totem 
Theatre for summer stock; this winter 
will be playing arena-style. 

@ The Canadian Repertory Theatre 
Ottawa, has a new set designer. It’s 
sort of an exchange. Last year’s set de- 
signer, PENELOPE GELDART, has gone 
over to England and from two years 
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of work with the Old Vic in London 
comes CRT’s new designer, MARTHA 
JAMIESON. Martha didn’t start out to 
be a set designer. She worked in the 
music library at Queen’s University, 
became interested in the Faculty 
Players and started designing sets for 
them. Then she went to New York, to 
the Art Students’ League; did a stint 
the following summer with the Peter- 
borough Summer Theatre and then 
went to London and the Old Vic 
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YOU HAVE A CHOICE 
OF AIR-CONDITIONED 
ACCOMMODATION: 


COACHES 
PARLOR CARS 
LOUNGE CARS 

SECTIONS 

ROOMETTES 
COMPARTMENTS 
BEDROOMS 
DRAWING ROOMS 


RAILWAYS STEAMSHIPS 
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Air-conditioned 


the last word in comfort 
via 
Canadian Pacific 


Make your business trips a time for relaxation. 


Enjoy the modern comforts of Canadian Pacific 


cars with ‘“Sleepy- 


chairs and “Picture Windows”... 

roomettes, compartments, drawing rooms and 

in restful dining cars “meals to remember” 

traditional Canadian Pacific 

service. All yours for relaxing business travel. 
For Business or Pleasure Travel by train— 


safe, dependable, economical— 
ride relaxed, arrive refreshed. 


Information and reservations from any 


Canadian Pacific office or travel agent. 
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The man who said: 

I'm eating my cake 
and I'm going to 

have it 


too 





y " 
en 


Hi 


MW 


*o 


confident Tom. 


‘ason to be 


You have good re Your policy with 


Canada Life is just like having vour cake and eating it too. It 
doe- two things. It is giving your family protection now, and vet 
vears from now it will return everything you put into it with 


added interest. No other form of investment is as complete and 


CCOTLOTILLE al as life insurance. 


Thousands of men like Tom. all across Canada have planned their 
They placed first things 
Life 


insurance programs fitted to their individual needs. Your Canada 


futures with confidence in Canada Life. 


first. getting protection plus security through Canada 


Life representative will be pleased help you plan a similar 
program. Give him a call today. 
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NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA 
880 Bay Street, Toronto 5, Ontario 


R. H. CAMPION, Manager for Canada 
Ontario Branch Office—68 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 


A stock tariff company doing business in all 
Provinces of Canada through licensed 
agents and brokers. 
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TWO NEW YORK NIGHTS 








SLICK MURDER AND BALLET 


by L. L. L. Golden 


New York. 


ESSRS. LINDSAY AND 
M CROUSE have written a great 
many successful plays. From 


“Life with Father” and “Life with 
Mother”, through “State of the 
Union” they have proved themselves 
one of the most skillful of teams in 
the American theatre. “Anything 
was theirs and so is what Broad- 
§ “a smash”, the long-running 
Call Me Madam.” 

Their newest, however, though no 
smash, is full of fun and quite differ- 
ent from anything they have done so 
far. It .is “Remains To Be Seen”, a 
murder-mystery-comedy. It is the tale 
of a murdered millionaire everybody 


Goes” 


way calls 


hates. 

It includes in all, one murder, 
attempted murders, a suicide, moving 
walls, cops, a female band singer, a 
trap drummer and all the tricks of the 
trade Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse could think up. And tor whip- 
ped cream one of the lead parts ts 
acted by Lindsay himself: as the quiet, 
retiring lawyer for the estate of the 
dead man no one loved. 

Despite a slow first act and some 
that is a little too. slick 
for comfort, the authors work hard, 
highly successful at pulling 
laughs. The night I saw it the audience 
had a gay time between the tension 
Which comes with a whodunit and the 
laughs of a comedy. 

Jackie Cooper, he of the old Hal 
Roach “Our Gang” comedies and 
“Skippy” and who was seen on tour 
in several Canadian with 
“Mister Roberts” as Ensign Pulver, 
has the part of the naive, adolescent 
manager of the apartment house where 
the murder took place. From Holly- 
wood a red-headed, brassy, bosomy 
extrovert, Janis Paige, has the 
part of Judy Revere, the vocalist in a 
hot, small-gauged, but loud touring 
dance band. 

Mix all these elements together, add 
always 
handled by 


two 


contriv Ing 


and are 


cities 


lead 


the smooth production that 
anything 


from 


comes 


Leland Hayward, plus excelle 
ing of small character parts 
result is a neat piece of busi: 

“Remains To Be Seen” is 
means the best, or near t 
theatregoers have seen or hav 
to expect trom the Lindsay 
heavy clouters in the Broad 
league. But if you are in Ne 
can get tickets and are weary 
day of shopping, by all mea: 


Canadians in Ballet 


The Ballet Theatre has ju 
pleted its only appearance 
York this season. It was a s: 
one, with the huge Metropolit: 
House packing them in eve! 
Ballet Theatre, one of the to; 
can companies, as always, is a 
to watch. They have so man 
lent dancers, do classical and 
ballets so well and provide s 
new ballets which are worth 

Few ballet companies h 
equal of Alicia Alonso. None h 
ter pair of male dancers than 
premier danseur Igor 
and talented John Kriza. And 
Ellen Moylan, who is well k 
Quebec, Montreal, Toronto a 
couver for her fine dancing w 
let Russe de Monte Carlo, is 


worthy addition to Ballet Theat 
righttully is getting billing second 


to the brilliant ballerina, Miss 

The tour includes these 
February 4-9, Toronto; Febri 
Ottawa; February 12-16, Mor 

There will also be a homecy 
Montreal for one of the ma 
bers of the Corps de Ballet. | 
Nault, the 27-year-old Montre 
and-schooled dancer has bes 
Radio City Music Hall’s batlet 
vears, as a solo dancer, and 
his fourth season with Ballet 

Another Canadian membx 
othy Scott. This tiny, red-hairc 
burgh-born dancer came to \ 
When she was tour years old 
teen vears she lived in the wo 
erly. 
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“REMAINS TO BE SEEN" 
Janis Paige. 


—Slim Ao 


: newest Lindsay-Crouse play stars Jackie Coope! and 
It is not one of the playwrights’ best but has some good !aughs. 
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NATO NEEDS A PARLIAMENT 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 

minis'ers and their parliaments. 
Here in Canada this is not a great 
problem, perhaps, for the present. If 
Claxton and Abbott can agree, and if 


they vave the courage of their con- 
victions. they Know they can get our 
Hot of Commons, with its top- 
hea’. majority, to accept whatever 
the ( ibinet recommends. It is not so 
in Purvis, nor yet in Washington. For 
the | rench and the American minis- 
ters. and the same is true of other 
couniies—the major question is al- 
wa vhat they will be able to get 
the ( ongress or the National Assem- 


bly iccept. 
Dile na in NATO 


So here is the dilemma. The logic 
North Atlantic alliance—cer- 


0 
tail he dream of turning it into a 
No Atlantic Community — de- 
ma that national policies be sub- 
ordinated to international decisions. 
It demands, in the words of Paul van 
Zeelund, Belgian Foreign Minister, 
“4 scipline freely accepted”. But 
the whole system of free, democratic 
Government, which we are trying to 


detend, demands that national poll- 
cies shall not be decided by the execu- 
tive power of Governments: they 
must be decided by the debates of 
elected assemblies. 

fhe shadow of this dilemma_ has 


hung over all our attempts at inter- 
national cooperation. Now the shadow 
is materializing. We are getting near 
the point where the dilemma must be 
t 


In Europe they have already come 
much nearer to facing it than we 
Hervé Alphand, Jean Monnet 

the other European officials 

ng the European Army came 

up against it. Their proposals 


fo Furopean Army and a Euro- 
pe Court, which we are apt to 
¢ sionary, are in fact attempts to 
supply a practical answer to this very 
problem 


lhe European Army is not just a 
20 dea. It is an attempt to resolve 
ition which would otherwise be 
rable: an attempt to get German 


troops for Western defence without 
re ting the still alarming monster 
of German militarism. Because no 
ot tolerable answer seems possible, 
the European proponents of — the 
Ne e want to establish an unpre- 
cedented degree of — international 

rity. A single commissioner, 
Ol group) of commissioners (it 


doesn’t matter which), would have 
complete control of the European 


Commissioners’ Powers 


He could not answer to all the 
Pariaments of all the participating 


countries. Yet those Parliaments must 
Votc his money. They must, that is, 
give the international commissioner 
pow ers which they would never dream 
of ing to their own Governments. 


The, must. vote money without the 
"ght to supervise its spending. 

s is why Alphand and his 
fOligues came up with the idea of 
«© ropean Assembly. It would safe- 
gt the democratic right to super- 
he way public money is spent, 





and it would enable national parlia- 
ments to vote the required amounts, 
knowing that the representatives of 
the people (probably through delega- 
tions from their own Chamber) would 
oversee its spending. 

If the European Assembly sounds 
visionary, how else can you reconcile 
the necessary central authority with 
the Parliaments’ right and duty to 
supervise expenditure? 


‘Best: reason for exhibiting today... 
‘s TOMORROW !" 


says James S. Duncan, Chairman and President 
of Massey-Farris Company Limited 


Mr. Duncan's long experience in foreign trade is 

ample qualification for his words. “A good balance of 
export and domestic business”, he states, “assures 

sales stability for Canadian manufacturers. The Canadian 


International Trade Fair provides an exporter with a most 


Once you move outside Europe the 
overwhelming power of the United 
States dominates everything. But it’s 
the same dilemma. The U.S. prob- 
lem is a microcosm of the internation- 
al problem. It is how to harness Amer- 
ican power to the needs of an interna- 
tional detence plan when its legisla- 
tive body is still thinking in mainly 
nationalist terms. Governments are 
driven by events to some degree of 
internationalism of outlook: they feel 
the direct pressure of other Govern- 





economical introduction to importers from all countries.” 


For full information regarding the 1952 Trade Fair, 


please write to The Administrator, Canadian International 


Trade Fair, Exhibition Park, Toronto, Ontario. 


Expand your business contacts 


at the ith 


CANADA'S OUTSTANDING INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS EVENT OF THE YEAR 





OPERATED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
TO PROMOTE YOUR BUSINESS 
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TRADE FAIR 


JUNE 2 —JUNE 13, 1952 
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ments. But legislatures everywhere are 
generally limited by the narrow and 
immediate preoccupations of their 
voters. 

Acheson and Lovett and General 
Eisenhower must know very well that 
it would be far more useful to give 
$3,500 million to Western Europe 
than to add a few more groups to the 
U.S. Air Force. If there were any in- 
ternational authority empowered to 
give a verdict, this is the verdict it 
would give. But the Congress is su- 
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preme. And the Congress—educated, 
perhaps, by fantasies such as “Super- 
man’’—is more interested in having a 
gigantic U.S. Air Force. 

Mere talk about an “Atlantic Com- 
will not solve this glaring 
between the needs of 
the alliance as Governments must 
come to see them, and the narrower 
viewpoint of national legislatures 
which still have the power of deci- 
sion. We need an international author- 


munity” 
contradiction 








WORKS SUPERINTENDENT: 


Stock Lists, 
Costing Forms and other records are oll 


“Work Tickets, Pay Sheets 


more easy-to-use ond up-to-date, now 


we produce them on our new Gestetner,” 


ry 

I his modern duplicator, by which letters. forms 
and illustrations are quickly and perfectly 
reproduced, is essential in almost any oflice. 





ity to pool the common effort. We 
also need to maintain our own 
regimes of democracy, which means 
accepting the supremacy of our 
elected representatives. 

Europe is toying with one idea for 
reconciling the two—the European 
Assembly. We haven’t yet begun to 
face the dilemma. And until we do 
most of the talk about “Atlantic Com- 


munity” is mere chatter. 


Gestetner 





THE NIGHT TRAIN TO SEOUL 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 
into Seoul right on time. 

Seoul lies in the sombre middle- 
ground between front and rear, a part 
of each but belonging to neither. But 
the tortured face Seoul shows to the 
world bespeaks nothing but war. Ruins 
lie as they lay six months ago; no re- 
construction work is being done, no 


FROM GENERAL MANAGER 
TO OFFICE JUNIOR... 


"We produce duplicated material on our 
for almost every department of 
3 our office, factory and branches 

our House Organ 


including 


In fact, our Gestetner 


is just about indispensable!"’ 





SALES MANAGER: 
"Wouldn't be without our Gestetner! Why, 


new Daily Sales 
Report saves them so much writing time 
each!’ 


the Salesmen say my 


thot it’s worth an extra calla day 


that 


It has passed every test so completely 


that Gestetner Duplicators are now used 


by Industry, Government Offices, Educational 


and Municipal Centres, Institutions and 


Professions. 


Our nearest office —fully equipped and staffed 
by duplicating specialists — will gladly give 


you full particulars. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES —= 


"Gee, I like this new Gestetner! 
It's so easy and clean to use, gE 
and makes such swell copies 


the 


says, Nice work, Mary!'” \ pa) 
\ 


MAKERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF THE WORLD'S PREMIER DUPLICATOR 





OFFICE MANAGER: 
"Office efficiency has sure been stepped up 
We use it for 
and } 
notice far fewer mistakes going through 


since we got our Gestetner 
oll our office and branch forms 


” 


nowadoys. g 
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tidying up. A very cheerless p: ‘spect, 

I drove a young official, a n 
Seoul who had just returne from 
Pusan, through the streets look:ag fo, 


ve ot 


a building he wished to show We 
spent half an hour looking |. the 
right turn-off; all the familia. jan 
marks were gone. My friend .hould 


have known the way well enow +h, fo; 
the building we were seeking 


is his 
old school. 
Puzzle of the Trams 
Although no rebuilding is being 
done in Seoul, water and pow: have 


been partially restored by the army. 
and, as a result, an occasiona ram- 
car trundles though half-empty sireets 
There is a strangeness abou! these 
trams that puzzles you until you real- 
ize that never before in Asia have you 
seen a streetcar that was not ging 
with people. These, with only « few 
persons:aboard, look forlorn ajc pur- 
poseless, out of place among the mili- 


tary traffic that rumbles endlessly 
through the tired city. 

The Korean people seem to lack 
purpose, too, these days. Tiredness 


and a degree 
weakened the 


ot hopelessnes 
high resolution of a 
year ago, and this has been fturthe 
corroded by bitterness. My 
Government friend, a_ true 
summed it up this way: 
“What else do you expect from us, 
vou who now are so free with your 


4IF1Ol, 


easy criticism? When the Wo Wat 
ended you came in and set about 
wiping out all vestiges of Japanese 
influence. Then you gave us a consti- 
tution we didn’t understand and were 
not ready for, and sat back ready to 
criticize our first mistake. Now you 
want us to work hand-in-glove with 
the Japanese again on the one hand 
and on the other you are trying to 
reach a settlement of the war that will 
leave our country hopeless! ded 
Shouldn't we be bitter?” 
All Roads to the Front 

From Seoul all roads realls Cac 
to the front. At its closest po tis 


only two hours’ drive from the cit\ 
You drive along a road that ead\ 
has advance and retreat ta 
dozen times, past signs warni hat 
native liquor kills, and the wor Jertul 
that bear the code nanics of 
units, like Nameless Blue anv Dan 
ger Forward. Up here ev ung 
seems much simpler, but simp. onls 
in that every issue is a basic e; a 
considerable number of m ire 
killed every day and many n ire 
wounded, some shockingly. I yUSI- 
ness of staying alive—or rat! the 
wish to live—preoccupies the s. ier 
mind. 


seen 





signs 


Yet even here the pervading | case 
that has settled down on Ko Ike 
a damp clinging fog insinuate> self 
Like a fog, it is a hard thing de 
fine in shape and substance 

Purpose is not lacking ne 
achievement illuminates ever on 
that is fought. But still no one <M 
quite sure what he is doing in 4 \ree 
There is no goal in sight, at leas’ sone 
that can give satisfaction of a |: vell 
done. In this the front ts not s ue 


different from the rear 
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A CANADIAN GOVERNOR GENERAL? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE I 1 


own, without having hosts 
ntances accustomed to call- 
ind his wife by their first 
e vice-regal couple, if Cana- 
still be styled “Their Excel- 
ut will no longer have any 


Mrs. Jones? 


idies who gladly curtsy to 
ho can be called Princess or 
may object to bending the 
ne Known only as Mrs. 
they do, they must choose 
voiding the vice-regal pres- 
king themselves conspicu- 
wife of a foreign ambassa 
lid. omitting the customar\ 


Canadian at Rideau Hall 





ive his own problems. He 
decide on how far to a 
official entertainment to 

ds. Succeeding British 

| heir 

) » whom thev ex 

xe who 

are OS iS, CaD 

top ser ts. d 

, hos P te by e 
S 1 familv. A 

4) i\ s OW 

i’ SSO’V \ wh 
ound 

e to break th yng line 
ges direct from Bucking- 
to Rideau Hall the present 
will be tardilv catching 
other overseas dominions, 

South Africa and Australia 

i 
ia 

which has never shown 
cular disposition to cut itself 


t 


the Commonwealth and no 
to republicanism, has had 
ve-born Governors General. 
ection occasioned the same 
ontroversy that will probably 
in Canada. The first ap- 
sas a judge, Sir Isaac Isaacs, 
no particular trouble. Then 
erm Australia reverted to the 
tvpe but only in favor of a 
nee, the Duke of Gloucester, 


2's brother. 


yresent Australian Governor 
William James McKell, came 
of party politics, having been 
ot New South Wales and an 
tbor party leader. His selec- 
attacked on the ground of 
hip. At least one member of 
nt Australian cabinet refused 
Ss to Government House. Mr. 
impartiality, however, ap- 
have been proven by the 
he is now under fire from 
Labor party for accepting 
linister Robert Menzie’s ad- 
he dissolution of both houses 
ment. His former political 
S are saying he sold out for 
pense trip to England. 
the less known things about 
e of Governor General of 
s that it is one of the world’s 
tld posts. Just how much real 
pay a Governor General 
it_on after meeting the ex- 
! official entertaining is a 
'r speculation; he starts out 


with a salary of $48,666, a free house 
and a travelling allowance of $50,000. 
The big thing about his salary is that 
it is tax-free. At present Canadian tax 
rates a private citizen getting the same 
salary pays back about half of it in 
income taxes. It is the equivalent of 
a taxed salary of somewhere between 
$75,000 and $100,000. 

Rideau Hall is maintained by the 
Department of Public Works fully 
turnished and heated. The Federal 
District kee ps the 


grounds in shape. The Governor Gen- 


Commission 


eral’s secretary is paid S1O,000 a vear 


in public tunds and the staff of his 











otfice is on the public payroll. The 
Governor General, out of his own 
tunds, pays his personal and house- 
hold servants, a pretty sizeable pa 
suysS the food and drink 
bh s fam IS serv 
{ S 1 S guests 





[his C C 
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SLOT vy (gy 
sel ) i 
xpens C e Me ers 
Pa Vent c L cCO Ss 
The Gover i <3 erse 
vend es do NI ers ask 
wrivate yt such vesse snould ~ 
s be showered o C anadia 
\ more impo ctor, howe 
S tne ncereasil Vv Secu ng 
in acceptable Gove General in 
Britain. Something more than a title 
Is required, intelligence, an under- 
standing of the constitution, amiabil- 
tv, great reputation also essen- 


tial. Viscount Alexander has all these. 
He was one of a number of British 


generals who won great reputations 


during the war: but wars are not 


always being fought and all great 
soldiers are not suitable Governors 


General. 
Impartiality 


When it comes to picking a Cana- 
dian, the Government appears set on 
heading straight into the objection 
that a man who has been active in 
partisan politics cant be presumed 
to be impartial. Some think a non- 
political figure should be chosen. One 
difficulty with that is few men outside 
of politics get to be national or near- 
national figures. A successful business 
man, otherwise suitable, may be 
widely Known in his own province 
but littlke known across the country. 

In reality, a Governor General has 
not much opportunity to show impar- 
tiality. His acts of state are nearly 
all on the advice of his ministers 
which he may not reject. The cele- 
brated Byng incident of 1926, for 
practical purposes, put an end to the 
once-presumed right of a Governor 
General to refuse to dissolve Parlia- 


t 


to do. His 


personal acts are largely governed by 


ment when advised so 


convention. He might snub someone 
out of political bias if he chose, but 
it would hurt no one but the person 
snubbed and probably react in favor 
of the political group to which that 


per son belonged 
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A meal in one of Canadian National's attractive modern dining 
cars is among the relaxing, pleasant interludes you'll experience 
when you travel our line. You'll enjoy also the comfort of our 
latest coaches with wide picture windows and “Sleepy Hollow 


seats: the bedroom lounge and duplex roomette cars which 


are as inviting as vour own living room. You'l! be pleased with 


| 
| 
| 
the courteous service vou receive. 


East or West, North or South, go Canadian National and 


travel in comfort. 


You'll enjoy, too, staying at Canadian National hotels — 


they're conveniently located in ten cities from Coast to Coast. 


For reservations and information regarding 





your business and pleasure travel needs, f 
see, write or phone your local 


Canadian National Passenger Agent. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


THE ONLY RAILWAY SERVING ALL TEN PROVINCES 
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Lukey’s B 


*O, Lukey’s boat is painted green, 
Aha, me b'ys, 
O, Lukey’s boat is painted green, 
The prettiest little boat ever you seen. 
Aha me riddle I day...” 


Everyone in Cold Harbour knew Lukey Bryan’s boat. 
Not that it was painted green when most boats in Cold 
Harbour were white or black or shadings from one to 
the other; but because it was painted such a bright green. 

There was no grass, no tree 
near Cold Harbour as green 
as Lukey’s boat: nor in 
Newfoundland neither said 
Tom Joseph Stone, who'd 
been around. 


It didn’t matter, Lukey 

Bryan was proud of his boat, 

and why not? He had built 

her himself. From keel to 

quarter-board, from thwart to 

thole-pin, she was his handi- 

work. He had built her in the 

winter out of wood he had cut 

a vear before on the back of 

Rainy Pond, hauling it out by horse and catamaran to Sam 

Raymond's sawmill. Yes, Lukey Bryan was proud of his 

big, green skiff; more than that he loved her. Old-timers 

thought he was too fond of his boat; they said he’d rather 
die than let anything happen to her. 


Lukey was an odd sort. He had fished with his father 
for years—from the day he was 12 years old till the day 
he was 21. Then he just quit; said he was going on his own; 
told his young brothers to go fish with their father. Lukey 
hadn’t much money but he was a determined fellow- 
almost stubborn. So he built his boat, with his own hands 
in his own time and in his own way. He went in to St. John’s 
and bought the best engine he could get, brought it home 
with him on the coastal steamer and installed it himself. 
He was proud of his boat; from engine-house to fore-cuddy 
she was his masterpiece. 


“O, Lukey’s boat got a fine fore-cutty, 
Aha, me 6’ys, 
O, Lukey’s boat got a fine fore-cutty, 
And every seam ts chinked with putty. 
Aha me riddle I day...” 


Fishing can be a very dirty business, with ‘gurry’ and 
‘slub’ on the planking, and dried offal on the gunwales, but 
Lukey Bryan kept his trap skiff so clean and wholesome 
that when the ‘townies’ came up from St. John’s in the 
summer, Lukey’s boat was always in demand for Sunday 
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The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


Michael Harrington, the author, 
is a Newfoundlander born and 
bred, whose published volumes of 
poetry, “Newfoundland Tapes- 
trv’ and “The Sea is Our 


vere described by 








tt, poet and critic, as 


he genuine sea-air 





la’s newest province’’. 


excursions to the Round Hill Islands. But every other day 
Lukey was alone. He fished ‘cross-handed’ as the New- 
foundlanders say. It had its advantages—a man could 
change his ground at will—and its disadvantages: when 
there was a good ‘run o’ fish’, a mate could help a lot. But 
that was Lukey’s way and it was just as well. 





Perhaps some of you may remember the big gale of 
August, just before the war, when a northeaster came out 
of nowhere in spite of the forecasts which do not always 
tell the right story on the coasts of an island stuck out like 
a sore thumb in the North Altantic. Most of the Cold 
Harbour men were out on the grounds from before daylight. 
A lot of them came in about noon, well-fished, but Lukey 
Bryan with no one to help him stayed on. It’s an extraor- 
dinary thing the way the northeaster comes in midsummer. 
It can be a beautiful day, shimmering with heat, and a 
gentle westerly fading to a molten stillness. Vast cumulus 
clouds tower like mountains in the fairy blue, and the earth 
seems ready to go asleep. 


Then suddenly—as though a blind was hauled down ina 
sunlit room——a darkness falls on the land and the sea. The 
sky turns to lead. the sea to slate. the wind comes off the 
water with an edge to it, and a shrillness that makes one 
shudder. The feam flakes blow. The rest of the Cold Har- 
bour boats got in before the gale rose, but Lukey Bryan was 
far cut on the Red Ledge, and he had a ‘hard punch’ to get 
in. He made it though to the harbour mouth, where now the 
sea was in a tumult between the cliffs and the ‘sunkers’. 
He might have driven his skiff into the Black Gulch and got 
ashore, but his beat would have been demolished. 


So he set her straight for the roaring channel. where 
already the bottom was going dry in the curl of the heavy 
seas, and he drove her. On came the big green boat, startling 
green in the waste of white foam and gray sky. Her under- 
sides were painted red, and her bows came out of the smother 
like a red mouth, gasping for air. The watchers could see 
Lukey Bryan in his yellow oilskins in the well abaft the 
engine-house holding the bucking tiller and squinting 
through the mist of spray above the rocks. And suddenly the 
boat was in the tidal race and a great sea went over her and 
she was lost to view for a long, unbearable moment. 


But she reappeared, shooting out of the welter like a 
bright, green arrow, into the comparatively smooth, lagoon- 
like harbour. But Lukey Bryan was gone, for her decks were 
swept as clean as ever Lukey had swabbed them when his 
catch had been thrown upon the stagehead. They never 
found him either, and they towed his fine, green boat to the 
‘collar’ near the Bryans’ stagehead, and there she lies to 
this day; because they say no boat is worth a man’s life, not 
when he gives his life in that fashicn. 

“O, Lukey’s boat is painted green, 
Aha, me b’ys...” 
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MASTERSON AND VARSITY 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 
relative importance. He loves to ex- 
periment, with the result that when a 
team is slumping, a player is likely to 
find himself playing guard, end and 
halfback on successive Saturdays. 

Some of his successful positional 
changes have shown either astound- 
ing foresight o1 unbelievable, blind 
luck. Masterson favors the former 
evaluation. 

How many knew that the Toronto 
Argonaut halfback who kicked two 
field goals and a convert in the 1950 
W Innipeg 


Grey Cup final against 


plaved end until his final season in 
Nick Volpe starred 
at safety for Varsitv in 1948, then 


college football? 


joined the Argonauts to become one 
of the greatest) place-kicking expo 
nents in the game 

John = Shore Argonaut 


couldn't make the Varsity senior team 


centre 


as a halfback and was a medioc ba 
carrier during two games with the 
Seconds. But n injury to. centre 
Archie Jones sent) Masters on the 
YrOWM R Sr jdein 
LOT t t } 3 Was 
ee ‘ Se 
ond Wh t Ve 

B npionshy 
sn coe 





There have b t 5 c 
the most recent a gamble which 
moved Alex Lawson 66 string 
bean end, to qua terbach For three 
weeks, Lawson, whose greatest forte 
besides his size is a startling amount 
of self-contidence. looked like the 
worst T-formation quarterback who 
ever overshot) a pass-receiver \ 
triple-threat_ man in reverse he 


couldn't pass, Kick or run 

But Masterson patient \ persevered 
with his awkward prodigy; the net 
result has given Varsity its best quar 
terbacking in three vears 

Masterson is a man of many moods 
His life is a study in disorder during 
the football season, when his utter 
concentration on the game allows lit 
tle or no time tor everyday responsi- 
bilities. He  chain-smokes — through 
every game, usually with somebody 
else’s cigarettes. The Athletic Office 
is seldom able to find him, never 
knows where he is except during prac- 
tice hours. Unanswered mail and hun- 
dreds of hurriedly-scrawled memos, 
notations and — statistic slips are 
sprawled with books and magazines 
over the desk in his cubby-hole Hart 
House office. 

Masterson works hard for the re- 
spect of his players and in all but iso- 
lated cases, he gets it. During a train 
ride to Kingston he told a hilarious 
yarn about a brawl which occurred 
during a Redskin-Brooklyn Dodger 
game, then soberly suggested that the 
printing of it might be a bad influ- 
ence on his players. “They might fig- 
ure that if IT did it. then why 
shouldn't they?” 

Although halftime happenings in 
the Varsity dressing room can only be 
reported second hand, it is known 
that Masterson can be one of the most 
cutting halftime speechmakers in col- 
lege football Coach Masterson’s 


plavers dread reaching the rest 





period on the short end of the 

A notable reversal of the Nf ste, 
son halftime technique, howe, 
curred in Montreal in this se.sop 
opener against McGill. The un log 


Blues were trailing, 7-0, and ded 
for the locker-room in dour a Da 
tion. Instead, they were greet it 


backslaps. words of praise and 
ance that if they continued to 
they had in the first half the Vas 
nothing to worry about. Fina 
Varsity 15. McGill 7 
Masterson is a poor loser 
knows and admits it. He dwells 
feat, seeks out reasonable excu 
can be completely unreasona 
differing opinions. During a 
son, his Port Credit home-lif¢ 
he shares with an adoring 
three lively children. must 5 


vere Strain 


The collapse ot the Blues d 
two seasons following his 
cess shocked him deeply. B 
den lean t 
abvss) whicl es Hetwe \ 
ind Canadian leg ) 
ers. He’ le ed s 

Fo ONK \ I+ Ml 
forgo tha } 
Student \ I 
pure i ] 

ime. | \ 


ibly the best colle 
team that ever fin d 
Mast rson s } ta nN 1 
Which began last) seas 
somed into tull bloom with 
Varsity Blues. as eager 
eved a college crew as can 
Masterson may well disp! 


ern’s volatile Johnny Metr 
dean of Canadian coijlege 
An active public relations 
ment is suddenly tighting tox 
nail for the interest of higt 
footballers, a phase ot moder! 
football which the old regin 
fully disdained 

Masterson more and better 


This change 


In the face of success with this 
adolescent club, what's going 
pen when the kids mature?’ | 
be a rough era tor Varsity 


nents 





JOHNNIE EVANS: Varsity Team 








SPORTS 


NO APPEAL TO CANADIANS 


by Kim Mellroy 


assOv [ATION football, or soccer, is 
certai the most universal of all 
team .orts. It is played, under pretty 
much dentical rules, from Abyssinia 
to Za:vibar. The Britons, who, since 
they nore or less originated the game, 
have iways liked to feel that they 
had ien on top ranking, lost the 


world title last year to some such 
unlikc. entrant as Uruguay. It is even 
amon. the amusements permitted the 


comries by the wise and fatherly 
Stalir 

Bas-etball, too, having been origi- 
natec the U.S. by a local boy, has 
travel d far beyond the confines of 
North America and is played just 
abour everywhere. A unique form of 
the postime, with all players of both 
teams on the same payroll, is pre- 
sented from time to time in New 
Yorks Madison Square Garden. 

Soccer and basketball, then, are 


two sports Which should have a wide 
ind cuthusiastic appeal to such a 
sports-minded country as Canada. But 
they don't 

Last summer, and the summer be- 


fore, top-notch soccer clubs not only 
from Great Britain but from Ireland 
ind Sweden and God knows where 
toured the land from Halifax to Van- 
couver. and everywhere they went, 
shen they were matched against 
home-town aggregations of no start- 
ling skill and agility, vast throngs 
turned out to see them. 

By the same token, a recent tour 
by the Harlem Globe-Trotters of 
worldwide basketball fame drew 
ouse-tilling crowds in Canadiar cities 
large and small. Not only were the 
clowning “Trotters cheered and ap- 
plauded, but the work of the other 
pro clubs making up the troupe, clubs 
composed simply of very good basket- 
ball players, also got a hand. 


Wrong Impression 


The casual visitor to this country, 
dropping in to watch Newcastle 
United versus the Quebec All-Stars, 
or to see the Globe-Trotters in, say, 
Windsor, Ont., would depart with the 
impression that Canada was a hotbed 


ot | etball and soccer interest. He 


cou be much more wrong, and 
havi been so informed he’d want 
to k why. 


It. doubtful if anyone could tell 
him. {he British, while they like 
soece seem to like rugby equally 


Well e like our rugby and can’t see 
socce’ at all. 

\ ow years ago the ubiquitous 
lew ‘fayman decided that Toronto 
Wot 20 for a professional basket- 
ball: .m: He produced the team and 
Tor nians went in droves 
strai home. The basketball was 
food and, since the players were 
mon 


hungry professionals and not 
simp: college lads, honest. Yet the 
fame. attracted the same crowds that 
«go! dog fight might attract. 

So ver and basketball are both 
Plaveo in a majority of Canadian 
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the Only DIRECT ROUTE 
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universities, before a crowd of rela- 
tives, close friends, and innocent folk 
who wandered into the place by mis- 
take. All the people who’d pay cash 
to witness an east-west soccer final 
could get into an elevator together. 
Yet look at the annual Grey Cup 
stampede. 

The trouble may be simply bad 
publicity; that is, virtually no pub- 
licity at all. Soccer isn’t popular in 
the States either, but basketball! cer- 
tainly is, to the point of madness. 
In general, Canadians like the sports 
their U.S. cousins like, but not bas- 
ketball. 


More Publicity? 


If the people behind the two sports 
began to make an effort to get some 
publicity, they might be startled at 
the results. Publicity breeds publicity; 
the more people who witness a sport, 
the more who want to witness it. Very 
tew of the thousands who see the 
Grey Cup game could tell a pigskin 
from a pig, yet attendance at the 
spectacle makes their lives complete. 
Propaganda is the thing. 

The simple and regrettable fact is 
that the only basketball team in Cana- 
dian history that the average Canadian 
has heard of was composed entirely 
of women 


TWO FLIGHTS WEEKLY 
FROM MONTREAL 


@ Most Canadians who turned on 


their television sets to see tired old ‘ ec ‘ 
heir television sets to see tired olc Next time you visit Paris, fly in style on the 


*-che v0 ye ) nocke 1 ) 
ex-champion Joe Louis Knocked inte fie: erat "RAMEN <idide Gramineae. 


a cocked hat by Rocky Marciano 
agreed that Louis should never have 
been allowed to enter the ring. But 
the unkindest cut of all was the show- 
ing of pictures, immediately follow- 
ing the fight, of the 1938 Louis- 
Schmeling fight, when the “Brown 
Bomber” knocked the stuffing out otf 
Schmeling. It is painful at any time 
to see the downfall of a popular idol, 
but to contrast it with a picture of the 
idol in his prime is adding insult to 
injury. 


line service at regular fares! Stretch out in 
your soft reclining lounge chair travel in 
comfort in a pressurized, sound-proof, air 
conditioned cabin 


The mood is Parisian 


the hospitality 


s typically French and the food is 
superb! Marvellous cuisine, prepared by 
masters of the art of cookery, and served 


as only those of France know how! 


Your magic doorway to Paris 
and all the world 


32 years of overwater flying 
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International Aviation Bidg 
Dorchester Street West, Montreal 
UNiversity 6-8344 











EVERY SATURDAY NIGHT 


Informed and entertaining comment on the 


Canada Wide week's happenings at home and abroad. 


HARLEM Globe-Trotters got an enthusiastic 
reception when they played in Toronto 
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Have you 
told your wife 


ji! 

\ 
oe € 
who will be 


your executor? 


Your wife might well have some pertinent objections S + 
o , 
to a relative or friend being responsible for Fa t 


handling her future financial affairs. Nor will she 
favor an Executor whose lack of experience 
may prove a constant source of worry, and even a 


threat to her continued security. 

Wouldn't vour wife prefer the business-like 
. TORONTO 
HAMILTON 
VANCOUVER 


appointment of an experienced and financially 
responsible company as Executor? 
An Executor who will always be available when 


needed, never absent, ill or “too busy”? 


With more than fifty years of experience, 
National Trust is well qualified to manage your 
estate in the best interests of your family. 


We invite you to consult one of our Trust Officers. 





WINNIPEG 


MONTREAL 


VICTORIA 


is small or large. 








National Trust 


OMPANY LIMITED 


EDMONTON 


Write for This Free Booklet 


It explains the duties and require- 
ments of an Executor and how the 
fees of an Executor are fixed. It 
gives you interesting and valuable 
information, whether your estate 
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“...here’s a tip—try the NEW Black Horse Ale— 
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SALMON SLUMP 


by Gerald Waring 


WHEN thousands of tons 
slid into the Babine River 
British Columbia last sun 
choked off one of the province 
salmon producers. 

Whether the damage will 
manent or not won't be kno 
Government engineers comp 
surveys and report on the 
of remedial action. 

The slide occurred in lak 
early July, when more than 
cubic vards of rock forming 
wall 200 to 300 feet high 
into the gorge. This talus 
sents an almost insurmount 
rier to salmon swimming uj 
bine to spawn. 

The Skeena River system 
the Babine is a part, produc 
40 per cent of the entire B¢ 
salmon pack. The Skeena pia 
be worth as much as $3 m 
good year—and — two-third 
comes from the Babine 


First Clue 


First clue to the tragedy cur 


in August, when Indians repo 


were catching badly mutilat 


unspawned fish. Then Fede 


eries officers noticed the nur 


fish entering Babine Lake 
way to the spawning strea 
abnormally small. 

An aerial reconnaissance 


eries officials revealed the rock 


Then inspectors V. H. B. Gi 
W. K. Elliot led a ground 
cluding a biologist and an 
on a three-day horseback 
Hazelton through 40 miles « 
ness to the canyon. 

They found the slide had 
lake 1!2 miles long, out 
Water poured through a 
with tremendous force. Ht 


t 


ders in the river bed formed tw 


terfalls, each five or six fe 


Delayed Effects 


The effects of the slide « 
mon fishery will begin to shi 
1955, when the salmon ru 
normally include the fish wh 
have hatched from the eg 
Should have been spawnes 
upper Babine this vear. 

However, the Fisheries 
ment is spending $90,000 
liminary work to reopen the 
tall and winter—surveys at 
the rental of helicopters for 
tation, the construction ot 
of winter road, and the tran 
ot machinery to the site. 

The engineers expect to hi 
heavy “draglines” to remove 
ricading rocks. Likelihood 
they'll concentrate on rock 
along one bank of the rive 
duce the turbulence so fish ca 
But if they can’t finish that } 
the main salmon runs next ‘ 
may rig a temporary mecha 


or fishway. For the immediat: 


to save the 1952 runs from t 
ter which overtook the 195! 
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BUSINESS: THE "BIG DITCH" 


CornwallIndustrial Giant Through Seaway? 


by Hal Tracey 





PYNALK to any Cornwall business- affected in the least. The canal will 
man for 15 minutes, and vou’re still go west of the city, as in plans for 
certain to hear about the St. the international development, affect- 

Lawrence Seaway. Talk of the project ing only the southwest corner of land 

hangs heavy as smog in this city, belonging to Howard Smith Paper 

which probably has a bigger stake in Mills. Since the company owns land 
the development of the Seaway than to the north of its present location on 
any other city in Canada. the western outskirts of the city, its 

It isn’t hard to foresee what will expansion plans won't be affected, 
happen to Cornwall and the surround- either. 

ing area if the Seaway goes through. There is no doubt that up to now, 

Smack in the middle of a gigantic the ever-present Seaway talk has hurt 

power development, with the world’s Cornwall industrially. Real-estate 

shipping going past its doorstep, it prices in the vicinity have rocketed, 
can't help but undergo a mushroom putting the price of potential indus- 

industrial expansion, sparked by cheap trial sites bevond the limit of many a 

power and plenty of it, and cheap manufacturer contemplating a factory 

transportation. in Cornwall. Indecision about the Sea- 
Cornwall knows from experience way, and about the location of a new 
that the river beside it means more main highway that will pass near 

than scenic beauty and a pleasant rec- Cornwall. must have made many a 

reation spot. It was power and trans- manufacturer pause when considering 

portation that led to Cornwall’s early Cornwall for a factory site. (Route of 
industry. Water power trom the Corn- the highway can’t be determined until 
—Malak wall canal turned the wheels of grist a decision is made about the Seaway, 
PULP is beaten to reduce fibres to right length at Howard Smith Paper Mill. mills and sawmills. It furnished power sav authorities.) 

tor a woollen mill, which became the At least one industry already estab- 

basis for the textile manufacturing lished near Cornwall, the Provincial 

that means so much to Cornwall to- Paper Company at Milles Roches, is 
day. pulling up stakes and moving to an- 

This same canal cut travelling time other citv. Its mill location will be 
from Montreal to Kingston from five flooded out when the Seaway goes 
days via the older Rideau Canal to a through 


few hours through the Cornwall 


waterway, opened in 1842. Some Industrial Growth 


Recognizing the fact that the Sea- On the other hand, Cornwall has 
way adds up to expansion, the joint managed to attract some new indus- 
city-township planning board under tries (among the newest—Hyv-Trous 
Dr: J: \ Phillips, a former (¢ ornwall Company. makers of fertilizers, and 
mayor, is planning for a city of 150.- Kemball Bishop and Company, Limit- 

_ —p iy? : pan 
000. But Dr. Phillips is the first to ad- ed, offshoot of a parent English com- 
mit that if the seawayv were to begin peny that produces citric and tartaric 
‘or ] . wi ; , : : 

soon, Cornwall could not begin to acids). The citv’s big established in- 
house and provide services for the dustries also are undergoing capital 
thousands of workers who would expansion programs 

tlock to the area as soon as construc- With todav’s trend towards location 
tion started of large-scale industrial developments 


. ) > cities—in many cases some 
No Overall Planning outside cities , cases 


miles awavy—the whole area surround- 





In fact, the whole area from Corn- ing Cornwall stands to benefit from 
wall on up the St. Lawrence is sadly the Seawav. Almost anv location in 
, -mcick Unprepared for immediate develop the area where docks can be built and 
CONES of rayon yarn stacked row on row at Courtaulds’ big Cornwall plant. ment of the project. There is no re- hvdro lines strung, and where there is 
gional planning board for the whole plenty of room to expand, is a poten- 
area. and it is hard for individual tial industrial site. Morrisburg, Pres 
LAP storage at Canadian Cottons completes big three's industrial pattern. communities to get concrete informa- cott. Brockville and Kingston will 
Cornwall Standard-Freeholde tion about the Seawav. The Cornwall probably all feel the impetus given 
’ planning board hopes to get this con- industry by the Seaway 
dition remedied by petitioning the pro- Development of the Seaway won't 
per authorities to set up a regional mean as much to established industries 
board, with technical advisers. (In as it will to merchants and small busi- 
Cornwall itself there is a resident en- Nesses supplying services It will mean 
gineer, A. H. Parker, superintending ample power. Cornwall industries 
engineer of the Ontario-St. Lawrence now draw their power for the most 
Canal System. He is directly respon- part trom the St. Lawrence Power 
sible to the Department of Transport.) : . 

Expansion of Cornwall! would be Cousteukts ee eee nvolving 
i capital expenditure exceeding $1 mil- 
towards the north and east, since re- Seka ae oa aie ited out, Can 
location of the canal as an all-Cana- pany is major shareholder in new cellulose 
dian project would effectively cut off plant. Howard Smith Paper Mills is under 
western expansion. Transport Minister _ 7" Se ee ae ag Ad 
Lionel Chevrier, Cornwall's MP, says pe ¢ seas Pra enauial cet ae 
that if the project is all-Canadian, aisteatites <wecceetaed test cane cece 

Cornwall's expansion plans won't be took over Glengarry Cottons 
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~f->°/\ a Mutual Insurance 


Company serving 
‘d Canadians since 1868 


anadian Division Headquarters, 
Ne w York Life Insurance Company, 
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tice le 
enjoyed by 


everyone 
but 


APPRECIATED 


by those 
who know 





You don't have to be an expert critic 





to enjoy Dewars ... only to fully 
appreciate its me llowness and the 
perfection of its bouquet. oN, 


Before you say Scotch. . 


. Say DEWAR’S \. my 
DISTILLED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 
‘DEWAR'S 
SPECIAL 
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Company, a subsidiary of Niagara- 
Hudson Power Corporation. It buys 
mainly from Cedar Rapids Transmis- 
sion Company, which runs a_ line 
from Cedars, Quebec, to Massena, 
where the Aluminum Company of 
America has a_ sprawling, power- 
hungry plant. 

Cornwall's industries might also be 
adversely affected if the Seaway de- 
velopment brings disruption of the 
city’s labor force and wage scales. 
There is as well the possibility that the 
city will have a tremendous boom 
when workers on the Seaway flock in- 
to the area, but that business and ser- 
vice facilities will be over-expanded. 

One thing the Seaway will likely 
hasten is amalgamation of the town- 
ship and city. They are about equal in 
population (approximately 17,000 
each). The township completely rings 
the city. 

Largest industries (Courtaulds’, Ca- 
nadian Cottons and Howard Smith 
Paper Mills) are all in the townships, 
which is one of the reasons amalgama- 
tion has not yet taken place. The city 
at present provides water and fire 
protection for the a 
price. 

In boosting the Seaway, Cornwall 
has the enthusiastic support of the 
people of Massena, NY, just across 
the river spanned by the Roosevelt 
International Bridge. Cornwall's 
mayor, Aaron Horovitz, is President 
of the Cornwall International Bridge 
Company Limited, formed to operate 
the connecting link with New York 
State. 

Massena also has a stake in the de- 
velopment, since it gets much of its 
power from Canada, but apart from 
that aspect, there is a genuine feeling 
that the power development involved 
would benefit the whole area, on both 
sides of the border. Massena people 
would like to see a joint seaway, or a 
New York-Ontario deal, at least, but 
if agreement can’t be reached on 
either, they would be content to see 
Canada go it alone. 





Transport Minister Chevrier, Corn- 
wall native-son, has no doubt about 
the future for his city. “It will be to 


Montreal what Hamilton is to Toron- 
0,” he has said, “ 
of 100,000.” 

If he had broadened his remarks to 


with a population 





—André Studio, Cornwall! 


MAYOR AARON HOROVITZ runs clothing 
factory and bridge maintenance company. 


take in the whole area, he probably 
would have compared its future de- 
velopment with Ontario’s hea\ ily jp. 
dustrialized Niagara power velop- 
ment area. With its added ad intage 
of cheap transportation the Scaway 
environs may eventually overshadow 
even the Niagara area. Manufacturers 
will be able to ship to either 0: Cana- 
da’s two largest cities, Montreal or 
Toronto, or both. Or they will be able 
to ship to overseas markets direct 
from their factories. 


Montreal Tie-In 


The tie-in with Montreal miention- 
ed by Chevrier is a natur:! one. 
founded on Cornwall’s histor,. when 
Montreal was eager for the construc- 
tion of the Cornwall Canal. It it had 
come about in time, Montrea! might 
have outdistanced New York in its 
pre-railway development. 

But British bankers of the period 
lent funds to New York interests to 
build canals connecting New York 
with the Great Lakes, and thus to the 
interior of the continent, while Mont- 
real still had to portage her trade with 
the inland centres around thc rapids 
at Cornwall. 

Another tie-in with Montreal! is the 
increase in the French-Canadian ele- 
ment of the population, a far cry from 
the days when Cornwall was the 
pocket borough of John Sandfield 
Macdonald, first Premier of Ontario 
after Confederation. In those days, 
Macdonald could—and_ did —jump 
from one side of the political tence to 
the other, carrying the whole clan 
there were 3,200 Macdonalds in his 
riding—with him. 

It was in the Scottish Highlands 
town of Cornwall that the Famils 
Compact is supposed to have been 
born. Sons of the Compact families 
were educated at Rev. John Strachan’s 
school. He later moved his school t 
Toronto, and became that city’s first 
Bishop. 


oO 


Present Development 


Cornwall's dreams now, however, 


are not of past glory but of future de- 
velopment. There is ample evidence 
that Cornwall is not standing idly Ds 
waiting for the Seaway. There is a 
plan to take over Cornwall Is!ond tor 
an airport. (Air travellers from Corn- 
wall now use the’ Massena airport.) 


The city plans a new filtratio 
to cost more than $1 million. A new 
$1 million federal building to house 
postal facilities, customs and immigra 
tion is soon to be built. 


New city offices were op 


1950, and the magistrate’s c ind 
police department have been wal- 
ed. A new home for the aged ser- 
vice the three counties of Sto mont. 
Dundas and Glengarry, oO! hich 
Cornwall is the county seat, S Fe 


cently completed. 

But Alderman Mary Mack, ‘ hall 
man of Cornwall’s industrial dc. clop- 
ment board, and J. J. Sones, Pi. -ident 
of the Cornwall Board of Tra: and 


other Cornwall boosters are U the 
Seaway as a talking point, and nly 
takes a second look to see the ims 
of glory in the eyes of many ; orm: 
wall businessman when he th eo 

vs 


what the Seaway might mean 
city. 























—Jack Long 


SOILMAN Paul Cook, left: A close look before concrete is poured saves dollars. 


PROFILE 


MILLION DOLLAR SANDMAN 


by Frances Lockhart 


ECAUSE grains of sand, silt 
B ind clay form the foundations 

on which skyscrapers, power 
development dams, billion dollar 
bridges and industrial plants will be 
built, Paul Cook, P.Eng., of Vancou- 
ver, an ambitious, youthful consult- 
ing engineer, has built himself a 
unigue and lucrative career. 

Not many vears ago, when deep- 
sea piers settled into the siit, or large 
buildings began to sag, contractors 
called it bad luck and did what they 
could to repair the damage. Then in 
aboratories scattered across Canada, 
i handtul of inquisitive young engi- 
neers, turned their prying brains on 
the cause rather than the effect. They 


scrutinized grains of sand, particles 
of vy and silt, and they asked, 
Fr what properties of these can 
we predict whether this foundation 
Will support a skyscraper, and that 
one will not?” 

UBC Type 


Nicht, intense-faced Paul Cook 
graducted) from the University of 


Brit Columbia in 1940 as a civil 
eng r. He had a stint of mechan- 
Ica ‘neering, and then joined the 
Pro lal Department of Public 
Wo in 1945. The Department 
sent im back to university to ex- 
plor experiment and compile his 
find) sin the comparatively new 
fe ' soil engineering. Soil test- 


Ing ight his imagination, and at 
le time, pointed the way to 


he 

the nnipeg-born man, an enthusi- 
ast dividual enterpriser, to a new, 
Prot! ble field for himself. 


| y Cook is the only profes- 


S10 ngineer in Canada to operate 

rete soil investigation service 
wh neludes drilling, through soil 
test to the final professional re- 
Port His advice, following his in- 
yest! tions, has saved his clients tens 


Of thousands of dollars. 


When Alcan commenced construc- 
tion of one of the biggest programs 
of industrial development Canada has 
ever known—at Kitimat, 350 miles 
north of Vancouver—one of the first 
projects was the building of a dam 
on the Nechako River. This dam, the 
first of several, will harness the river’s 
power potential for the aluminum 
producing plant of the future. 

A site was chosen for the dam, 
which will cost more than $2 mil- 
lion and will be one of the highest 
earth structures of its type in the 
world. The problem arose: what to 
use for the impervious core material 
of the dam? 

Paul Cook took a field laboratory 
into the area. Exploring the rugged 
jagged country, the sandpile Sherlock 
Holmes did find a spot where the soil 
was of the type needed for the dam. 

When a BC transportation company 
began to look around for a large bus 
park for their equipment, a peat bog 
was the most convenient, availatle 
property. At one time, parking and 
moving heavy vehicles on a filled bog 
would have been a gamble. But it 
isn’t now, with Paul Cook pottering 
with his frame-like equipment and 
testing apparatus 


Three Point Program 


By drilling he was able to ascertain 
exactly what material lay beneath the 
bog. By testing, he determined how 
much the bog would settle under the 
pressure of a fill. As consultant he 
was able to advise how much fill 
would have to be poured into the bog, 
and how long it would take this fill 
to settle before concrete could be laid 
to support the heavy buses. 

He was on the job when the City 
of Vancouver began planning the 
enormous Granville Street bridge 
which will cross False Creek, a shal- 
low, muddy tidewater arm of Eng- 
lish Bay. The engineer drilled and 
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“Thinking 
about 


a Pension 
Plan?” 





“There's more to it than you might imagine. 
When my company decided to put in a pension 
plan, we had to answer three important 
questions — how to set it up, who would 
operate it, whom to name as trustee. 

We didn’t make much headway until we 
consulted the Montreal Trust. They came through 
with the answers we needed. It seems they're 
often called upon for advice on pension plans. 
And, in our case, we appointed them trustee 

of the fund. They've taken the administrative 
load from our shoulders.” 


“A COMPANY THAT CARES FOR YOUR AFFAIRS” 


Inquiries cost you nothing and may prove profitable in many ways. 


Capital, Reserves and Surplus in excess of $8,000,000 


MUNTHREAL TRUST 


Company 
Head Office: 511 PLACE D’ARMES, MONTREAL 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CANADIAN CITIES 











¢ 
Fagle yay Star 


Insurance Company Limited 
of London, England 


® 
The British Crown 
Assurance Corporation Limited 

of Glasgow, Scotland 


* 
The British Northwestern 
Fire Insurance Company 
° 

Security National 
Insurance Company 
e {| 
HEAD OFFICE FOR CANADA } 
EAGLE STAR BUILDING 
217 Bay Street e Toronto 
J. H. Riddel, Manager R. Holroyde, Assistant 


for Canada Manager i} 
BRANCH OFFICES— Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver | 
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tested and consulted with city engi- 
neers on the amount of differential 
settlement there would be between the 
piers on which would rest the rigid 
frame concrete approaches. 

“A grain of sand can work for 
you, or it can ruin you,” says Cook. 
“It's a bit awesome to think of the 
million-dollar projects for the devel- 
opment of our resources that can be 
thrown out of gear by something that, 
literally, you could put in your eye.” 


Sand a Servant 

Grains of sand, many of them, are 
working for Paul Cook. In 1949 he 
struck out for himself. Today he has 
his own laboratory and a staff of as- 
sistants. But in between, he had to sell 
contractors and builders on the fact 
that he could save them money and 
time. 

“We went hungry for a while,” he 
admits. “We had a struggle to get 
started, to earn enough money to live, 
and at the same time build up the 
necessary laboratory equipment.” His 
mechanical engineering experience 
served him well: he had to build much 
of his drilling and field-testing equip- 
ment himself. 

“Some of it I could have imported 
from the United States. but it 
wouldn't have been adapted for Ca- 
nadian conditions.” Cook has deve! 
oped a new type of diamond drill to 
meet his requirements tor work in BC 

He cites his only hobby as design- 
ing and building testing equipment. 
“Recently | worked 65 hours in four 
days building a new machine. IT have 
a dratting board at home, and often 
I work nearly all night. Its a good 
thing my wife is an understanding 
woman.” 

The whole familv gets in the act. 
Vickie, eight, is fascinated watching 
her father at work at his drafting 
board, and when Cook takes his crew 
out on an exploratory field trip near 
Vancouver, Blake, nearly five. goes 
along. “He's so interested in’ watch- 
ing us work with the equipment you'd 
think he knew what was going on.” 
The father paused. “That's one rea- 
son why I'm working so hard, why 
there is so much satisfaction creat- 
ing a business, if my son ts interested 
in it, I'm creating something for the 
future.” 


Homework 

Some of his work can be carried on 
in his Vancouver laboratory, where 
by using the instruments he has evolv- 
ed, he can classify silts and = sands 
according to physical properties, such 
as grain size. From these tests and 
his experience he can infer other 
properties such as the relation be- 
tween the settlement and the load 
placed upon them. The plasticity and 
moisture content of clays tell him the 
same thing. 

In larger projects, or when condi- 
tions are unusual, he takes his por- 
table laboratory into the field. When 
he appears and people call him the 
sandman, he can shrug that off. 

“But I wish they wouldn't think a 
soil engineer is an agriculturist and 
ask me why their potatoes won't 
grow. Me, I'm interested in the physi- 
cal properties of the earth, not the 
chemical.” 











Good Health 


Bowling is a friendly 
pastime, enjoyed by all 






ages. It helps you to 
Good Health — the 
Canadian Way! 


After bowling — or any time \ 





want real refreshment, enjo 
mellow, zestful Brading’s A 
Then yow ll know why som 
men are saying “I'ma Bradi 
Man Myself”. 
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BRADINGS 
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Always ask for 
Brading’s Old Stock A: 








CANADIAN BUSINESS 


OUTLOOK FOR METALS 


1)ING to the John M. Easson 


} ( 

te ‘5 Canadian Metals Survey, 
supp! ad price pressure will con- 
tinue base metals for some time 
to co Increased production and a 
level off of defence demands in 
the | e will have varying effects 
on the different metals. 

O k for some: 

ALU mM: The survey rates demand 
for yum at 175 per cent of avail- 
able yplies. Fourth-quarter allot- 
ment 1 other than defence pur- 
poses less than half consumption 
record in the first part of 1950. 
US ct military requirements have 
increased sharply since Spring with a 
furtl increase indicated (20 per 
cent ivailable supplies to 29 per 
cent th 36 per cent expected to be 
equ tor direct military purposes 
by tl uddle of 1952). 

\ ght spot in the supply picture 
howe appears with the probability 
that the middle of 1952, new pro 
duct capacity Will assure adequate 
supp for domestic purposes. 

Cop The supply picture ts dark- 
er fi us metal. To meet a danger- 
ously tight supply situation in’ the 
US thdrawal of a further 30,000 
tons copper from the stockpile has 
hee ithorized. The West's demand 
for copper for the fourth quarter of 
the is 15.8 per cent above pro- 
duct Direct military requirements 
in the U.S. have risen from 10 pet 
cent 8 per cent of the total since 
Sprir U.S. demand tor this purpose 
is expected to reach 27 per cent of the 


tlable by the middle of next 





The outlook for new production in 
the LS. and abroad is pretty long 
term. \ major increase in supply isn't 
expected until 1954 at the earliest. 


-) STEEL? Fourth-quarter de- 
these products is rated at 
cent of supply. Military re- 





quir ts have risen trom 7 per 
cent supply to 11 per cent since 
Spr By the middle of 1952, an 
estin 1 15 per cent of supply will 

e re ed for these purposes. 

B it time, however, the supply 
pict should be brightening. The 
Indu s Steel-consuming expansion 
prog will be completed, and out- 
put ¢ Increased. 

Ar can ingot) production — for 


placed at 106 million tons; 
sex octed to reach 112 million tons 
Iron ore shipments down the 


Gr kes have increased substan- 
tal the first nine months of the 
yea totalled about 71.5 million 
tons i2-million-ton increase over 
tne period in 1950. 

( an steel production for the 
lirst n months of 1951 was 8 per 
cent ve the 1950 period, and im- 
eo) iron and steel shapes were 
> nt higher. 

Nich Prospects are tor a continu- 
mS supply here. According to the 


survey, only a bare minimum of sup- 
plies is available for non-defence pur- 


but. even by 1954, productive capac- 
ity is expected to be only 15 or 20 
per cent greater than it was last 
vear. 


Leap: A. G. Charles, Head of the 
Statistical Department of the British 
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Price and supply positions of lead 
were aided by the cessation of U.S. 
Government stockpiling of this com- 
modity in April. 1951. Also, defence 
demands fall less heavily on lead than 
on copper and zinc. 


Zinc: U.S. output, which in 1950 was 


supply. 


sas 


How much work can 


From toy-maker to doctor, from lawyer to car- 
maker— men in every business and profession, 
accomplish more with less work, in far less time with 
Dictaphone’s fabulous dictating machine . . . the 
TrmME-MASTER! 

So successful is TIME- MASTER, that it has broken 
all sales records in Dictaphone’s 56-year history. 
Here are just a few of the reasons why: 


1. TimE-MASTER is as easy to use (and just as 
handy) as a telephone! No waiting for a busy 
secretary ... you record every thought as it occurs 
—record important phone calls—dictate when you 
want, when you have time to concentrate. TIME- 
MasTER users agree that this availability is the 
main reason they get so much more done, with less 
strain and effort! 


2. Time-MASTER puts your words on a plastic 
MEMOBELT . the most convenient dictation 


DICTAPHONE 


Dictaphone, the greatest name in dictation, ts the 
registered trademark of the Dictaphone Corporation 


crease in 1952. 


Canadian production is expanding was about 1.45 


Metal Corporation, expects a 50,000 


Production in 1950 
million long tons 


on Gn Gn eu ae cee aoe CoD ae oD Ce oe et a a a a en ene ae 


poses. Accelerated jet aircraft pro- ton increase in the West’s lead output 1.7 million long tons, may rise 
duction will increase pressure on in 1951 and another 50.000 ton in- 100.000 tons in 1951 


we Save you? 


medium ever devised. Unbreakable! Can be mailed 

5 at a time for 4¢), filed or discarded. Timr- 
MASTER is portable. . . so small it fits in a desk 
drawer. Works on all electrical currents. You can 
take it home or on trips—even use it on the train 
—mail back your dictation. 


3. TiME-MASTER is a business investment that 
will bring big returns for a minimum of 10 years, 
at a monthly cost of little more than one business 
telephone. 


Find out for yourself how much work 
Time-Master can save you: 
Let us install TimE-MASTER equipment for you 
and your secretary. You use it, see how it stream- 
lines your own work. There’s no obligation. You 
owe it to yourself to at least try Time-MAsTER, 
learn how it steps up your ability to 
get things done. Use the coupon now! 


Dictaphone Corporation Limited 
Dept. SN 410 Rev 2, 629 Adelaide St. W., Toronto, Ont 


Please call me for an appointment to instol!l Time-Master for a tric 


period 


Please send me your free booklet on dictation me Itself 
Name 
Company 
Address 


by 
There is a good 
chance that the West's total produc- 
tion may reach 2 million tons in 1952 
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THE SEEKERS 


NEW BRUNSWICK is hopefully keep- 


ing its fingers crossed and waiting to 


see whether mining, which has long 


out to be a 


xeen the inconsequential little sister 
imong its primary industries, will turn 
Cinderella 


Almost overnight, the sketchy sur 


vevs that have been going on for dec 


ides in the northern part of the Prov 





all the big 





ince have developed into well-organ- 
ized explorations by “name” mining 
companies. 

The most intensive search tor base 
metal ores is under way in Gloucester 
and Restigouche counties on the south 
shore of Bay Chaleur—not far, as the 


crow flies, from. the mining activ- 
ity in the Gaspe Peninsula. 
As W. A. (Bill) Moore, Provincial 


Deputy Minister of Industry and De- 


new Speed —Here, in the new Burroughs Sensimatic with multiple 


registers, is an accounting machine so fast and sure 


it's making news in every line of business. The Sensimatic’s 
mechanical brain directs it with mechanized swiftness to give you 


all the accounting facts you need... 


when you need them. 


new ease of operation — The incomparable automatic operation 
a 


of the Sensimatic . . 
its many unique features for form handling 
. add up to a totally new concept of operating 


of arrangement... 


convenience 


. its simplicity 


simplicity. Operators become expert in a matter of hours! 


will do! It's always ready at the twist of a knob... 
ready to do the work of several machines... 
ready to help you get more things done faster. 


lo meet today’s need for greater productivity per unit of 
personnel, there’s nothing like the Sensimatic—and the price 

is surprisingly low. Call your Burroughs office. 

Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. 





ere 
versatility —There’s no limit to the number of accounting 


jobs a single new multiple-register Sensimatic 


always 
always 


ity 


velopment, sums it up: “There’s a 
prospector behind every tree in north- 
ern New Brunswick and by next 
spring there will probably be one for 
every tree branch.” 

How small NB’s mining industry is 
at present is evident from the annual 
production figures. Last year, for ex- 
ample, the output was worth only 
about $12,500,000, more than a third 
of which represented coal harvested 





NWS in accounting | 


pes AE rate 





Tethete" 


its ready for any job! 


Key to the Sensimatic’s unmatched versatil- 


is its control panel—the mechanical 


brain that controls any four separate ac- 
counting operations. The operator simply 
selects with the knob... 
ready! Panels are easily interchangeable. 


the Sensimatic is 


the: Sostitionst® oy 


may 


Burroughs Sensimatic 





’ “ 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 





by strip-mining. Other leadiny items 
were, in order, stone, sand and wraye| 
clay products, gypsum, limestone. 


A new glitter was added when 
three Bathurst prospectors found 
some silver, copper, lead, zinc small 
traces of gold and a substanti guan- 
tity of sub-commercial grad iron 
When their funds ran low, an \ 3 syp- 
dicate of 40 persons was for ied to 
make a geological survey. 

Unlike many such groups, svn- 
dicate decided against nding 


money on promotion bally}.o, | 
would simply apply its funds jo ex 
ploration and development, 
what would happen. 


The survey's report was rea 
this year, covering a concession of 
slightly more than 30 square jules. It 


drew the attention of large mining 
outfits, and working agreemen's were 
rapidly drawn up. Noranda \ines 
Ltd., B. W. Newkirk, M. J. 0'Brien 
Ltd.. Mining Corporation of ( anada 
and O'Brien Gold Mines Lid. are 
moving drilling crews in, and more 
companies are planning to investi- 
gate nearby regions. 

In other parts of NB, American 


Metal, Kennecott Copper ( npany 


and Anacon Extension Ltd. have con 
cessions, and independent prospectors 
also are busy. 

. . 





ep 
a& 
Then #17 an ounce! 
Ninety-three vears 


Queen's University, Kin 
a medal to its first 


Phen 


was made of aluminum—w! 


gave 


uate in chemistry. 


then cost S17.00 an ounce 


Podayv aluminum costs 


slightly over one cent 


ounce, 

The price has been bro 
down by mass productio! 
huge plants using the cle 
Iv tic proce ss discovert d tw 
eight vears after the Qu 
medal was presented. 

By developing some of ¢ 


ada’s) waterpower, prey 


Alcan 


succeeded in making this 


running to waste, 
trv the world’s most eft 
producer of aluminum 
ing employment to m 
thousands of Canadians 
through exports of “packa 
power” aiding Canadians 
acquiring the imports nec: 
here. Aluminum Company 


Canada, Ltd. (Alcan). 
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| TAXAT IN CANADA—by J. Harvey Perry 
U sity of Toronto Press—$6.00 
pirecTC °Y OF DIRECTORS — The Financial 
Post xclean-Hunter—$10 
) 1's ETTY certain that the grow- 
Q fare-state concept, whatever 
forn finally takes in Canada, will 
rge part in determining the 
: vell as the form of the tax 


in Canada. In addition, the 
tis vicv—as distinct from the 


role of taxation can be ex- 
rec! play an increasingly impor- 
in the Canadian economic 
| PT) aati fe 

\I erry’s scholarly yet entirely 
work not only provides the 
C id against which these de- 
tts can be watched, but also 
| sets the nature and operation ot 
tion mechanism in Canada to- 
ich a wav as to give the book 
very) practical value to the 

Yn 
\I Perrys knows) whereof he 
, For over 15 years he has been 
contact with the Federal De- 
of Finance in the tormula- 
tx policy and the drafting 

AS 
; \ trate study, which will ex 
brief historical chapter at 
nning of this book, is to be 
LHI ao EDITION ot the Financia 


rectory of Directors reflects 

Canadian industrial and com 
rowth There are about 
ectors and. officials listed 


nore than in the 1949 edi 


1 the previous editions, ad 
1d business interests of the 

of Canadian business, in 
I professton are listed. This 


th volume of a carefully re 


ito th 


t 
( 


the business traternity 


vm 
INSURANCE 


THOSE RIDERS 


ulled a fairly thick sheaf of 





of his desk drawer 

at) these.” he groaned = in 
suish. “With every policy I 
e ure about 16 riders. Why 
Msurance people get every 
Me contract?” 
Mr. A was exavverating 
umber of riders didn’t come 
the same time he was voic- 
common complaint. Many 
el that insurance contracts 
cated enough without add 


documents to create further 


these riders or endorse 
e an essential part of the 
First of all there are specific 
coverage. One gets, tor 
i personal property floater 
ites that the insurance com 
ees tO certain conditions 
Stated limitations and ex 
In respect to fine arts, fot 
the insurer shall not) be 
more than $500 while such 
S outside the residence(s) 
n this Policy.” 


S Case It IS necessary to obtain 





which includes paintings, etchings, 
Statuary, rare books, manuscripts and 
porcelains. 

It must be remembered that forms 
vary according to the nature of the 
thing to be insured or the uses to 
which it is put. There is a standard 
automobile policy. But this will not 
protect you if you are involved in an 
accident while driving a car belong- 
ing to another party. This calls for a 
Drive Other Automobiles Endorse- 
ment. There are actually two endorse- 


ments: a restricted form and a broad 


operate his vehicle during the winter 
This calls for a Winter Can- 
Endorsement. 


one is designed tor 


out that the forms 
standardized 
industries 
mits than others. 
insureds desire protection 
one thing and « rs wish 


something else man who wishes to 
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\ car owner may decide not to insure his stamp collection 


endorsement is dif- protect the bibliomaniac 


the same time, it tor each 


The industry has done 


to a large extent. recent Vears in the matte 
require broader per- izing policies But so lor 


demand specialized prote 


| fol they will have to put 
h to protect idditional end 











Otection for such fine arts, 

























































The luscious, sun ripened grapes 
of the Niagara Peninsula are 

a source of profit to Canada... 
and pleasure to Canadians! 

in so many ways you can find 
enjoyment from them. 

With meals, or between meals, 
they are always delightful. 


Enjoy them often. 


CANADIAN WINE lnstitute 


572 Bay Street, loronto 


lection of first editions. But 


designed for the stamp col 
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slightest interest in his neighbor's col- 
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Traditions of NOSPITALITY 
Pradit I has it that the 


’ 1 \ Pompeti was the 





PERSONAL TOUCH in old milk handling, | 


s missing, but not missed in modern dairy, r 
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old Time Hospitality ; 
nthe Modern Manner 
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| ASTE TEST, based on experience, told 
| jrandma w near cream was to becom 
| ng butter. Good enough in its day, it is 


hardly adequate for tests and measure- 


dairy industry today. It’s a_ half-billion 


lar-a-year business, employing, directly 


| 

| 

| ments required for many products of the 
| 

| 

| nd 


rectly, one Canadian in every six 
Science plays a big part in it The 
ini Mojonnier test, r., is a check on amount of 


She Hor j ati fat ‘7 ice cream mix, condensed products 
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SINCE GRANDMA'S DAY 


MACHINES 


ROTATION CHURN, |., works 
grandma's but it makes 1,000 po 
butter at once. Bigger and faster 
all over butter working table, be 
photos from Film Board short, “Milk / 





BUSINESS COMMENT 


OUR DEBT WORKS FOR US 


by P. M. Richards 


IT USED to be normal for us in 
Canada 'o spend less than we earned 
abroad and thus to have a favorable 
balance on our foreign trading. But 
iast year, for the first time since 1933, 
the situation was reversed and we not 
only had a current account deficit but 
one in excess of $300 million. This 
year our imports have risen still fur- 
ther and have gone up considerably 
more tian our exports. Apparently 
our current account deficit for 1951 
will be substantially larger than the 
$300 million figure for 1950. 

Large increases in imports from the 
United States have been accomplished 
ov sizable borrowings by our provin- 
cial governments, municipalities and 
corporations in the U.S., and this is 
causing some Canadian head-shaking 
about the extent to which we are 
2oIng to debt abroad. But Louis 
Rasminskv, Chairman (Alternate) of 
the Foreign Exchange Control Board 
and Executive Assistant to the Gov- 
mors of the Bank of Canada, in a 


speech to the Canadian Club of 

Toronto, suggested that the current 

sccount deficits are a more or less 
ormal product of the circumstances 
wh Canada now finds itself. 


He pointed out that this country’s 
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INSURANCE OFFICE 
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Ask your Investment Dealer 
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resources have recently been under 
heavy pressure because of the great 
strides being taken towards the de- 
velopment of its economic potential, 
and in this connection remarked that 
“one would have to look far through- 
out the world to find another country 
which is devoting as much as a quar- 
ter of its gross national product — 
as we are — to enlarging its capital 
structure.” 

Two earlier dynamic periods in our 
history, from 1900 to 1913 and dur- 
ing the 1920's, were likewise charac- 
terized by large net imports of capital, 
that is, by large current account defi- 
cits. Mr. Rasminsky said that such 
deficits are anti-inflationary because 
goods come into the country. with- 
out there being any corresponding 
increase in incomes looking for goods 
to buy. The existence of a current 
account deficit is by no means neces- 
sarily evidence of improvidence or 
extravagance. One has to ask one- 
self what has given rise to the deficit, 
whether it is enabling a country to 
maintain a standard of living beyond 
its own ultimate resources or whether 
it is being balanced by an improve- 
ment in the country’s economic posi- 
tion. Not least important, one has to 
ask oneself what means are open to 


pay the deficit. 








Even after the large recent borrow- 
ings abroad, total interest payments 
abroad are very much lower than they 
were twenty Vears ago, Mr. Rasmin- 
sky pointed out. Including payments 
on equity investments as well as 
bonds, the $400-$450 million we shall 
pay in interest and dividends to non- 
residents this vear represents only 21 
per cent of our national income, com 
pared to 8 per cent of our national 
income required to pay $350 million 
in 1930. In 1930 it took nearly 20 per 
cent of the proceeds of our exports 
to meet our interest and dividend pay- 
ments to non-residents. Today, even 
though these payments are larger, it 
takes hardly more than 2 per cent of 
our export proceeds to meet them. 

Finally, one must have regard tc 
the use we make of this import of | 
capital. Mr. Rasminsky admitted that 
some part of our imports is unpro- 
ductive, and debt incurred to finance 
them would have to be regarded as 
deadweight debt. But, he said, our 
domestic capital structure is being en- 
larged and intensified, and the bulk 
of the new capital is not going into 
public buildings and theatres but into 
basic resource developments which 
will enlarge our capacity to export or 
reduce our import requirements 


1952 OUTLOOK 


CANADIAN business prospects for 
early 1952, as sifted out of the Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce’s 22nd 
annual meeting at Quebec City, are 
for a high overall level of activity 
but with rigidities and dislocations | 
resulting from material shortages and 


anti-inflation restrictions. Defence or- 
ders will assume a bigger role as the 
economy moves further from peace 
to a war preparedness basis, and will 
consume more steel and other mate- 
rials in short supply, leaving less for 
Civilian production. 

Delegates to the Quebec meeting 
foresaw more. business headaches 
next year, but nothing that was insu- 
perable. The general feeling was that 
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with continuance of the cooperation 
between Government and _ business 
that has been shown so far, the pro- 
ductive system should be able to take 
care of defence requirements without 
too severe cutbacks on civilian pro 
duction. 

Donald L. Morrell, General Man 
ager of the Chamber of Commerce 
emphasized that Canada’s adverse 
trade balance with the United States 
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(see above), now running about $45 
million monthly, must be offset as far 
as possible by selling more Canadian 
goods to the U.S. 


NO RUNAWAY 


WHILE the danger of progressive in- 
flation continues to occupy a good 
many minds in many countries, Dr. 
Sumner H. Slichter, famed economist 
of Harvard University, says of pros- 
pects in his own country that though 
the course of prices is likely to be 
slowly upward, the possibility of a 
runaway inflation is remote. The gen- 
eral assumption has been that after a 
slow rise of prices has continued for 
a few years, it is likely to develop 
into a galloping rise, but Dr. Slichter 
contends that two recent interruptions 
to the advance of inflation, one in 
1948 and the second in 1951, indicate 
that the economy contains various 
characteristics which prevent upward 
(or downward) spirals from lasting 
very long before being reversed. 
Upward spirals are limited by the 
suff personal income tax which takes 
a growing proportion of rising in- 
security taxes, 
by the stiff corporate income tax, by 
the well-established practice of cor- 
porations financing a large part of 
their capital requirements by plough- 
ing back 
tween corporate 
and dividend 
ments, by the limited willingness of 
business their 
rising 


comes, by the social 


earnings, by the lag be- 
protits 


disburse- 


increases in 
Increases 1n 


concerns to 
inventories in 
prices, and by 


increase 
response to 
a limited willingness 
their in- 
debtedness in response to expectations 
of higher prices or increases in their 
own incomes. 

All of this points, says Slichter, to 
the conclusion that the movement of 
prices in the U.S. is likely to be jerky 

as it has been in the last five years 
and, in always has been. 


of individuals to increase 


fact, as it 
The underlying movement of costs 
will be slowly tech- 
out to be 


upward—unless 


nological progress turns 
faster or labor unions to be less ag- 
gressive than now appears likely. 

he price level, either with or with- 
out some help trom public policies. 
will adjust itself to slowly rising costs. 
During periods of boom, prices will 
But the rise will 
soon be interrupted, as it was in 1948 
and again But much the 
same influences that halted the price 
will, acting in reverse, soon halt the 
contraction. 

Thus will around 
the level of costs, and the long-run 
trend of the price level will be deter- 
mined by a sort of competition be- 
tween managers and engineers on the 
one hand and the unions on the other 
hand 
striving to 


rise faster than costs 


this vear. 


prices oscillate 


the managers and engineers 
hold down 
creasing output per manhour and the 
unions constantly endeavoring to raise 
wages higher and higher. 

Though Dr. Slichter is speaking 
here only of cost and price trends in 
the United States, it’s obvious that the 
factors he refers to also operate here 
and in other countries, and that U.S. 
conditions will continue to exert a 


costs by in- 


considerable influence on price trends 
elsewhere, particularly in Canada. 
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IN THE 


WASHINGTON defence offic 
admitting that their expenditu:. 
casts have been off base; the 
defence costs, forecast for the 
quarter of this year, is now sc 
tor some time in the fiscal yc 
ing June 30, 1953. 

The peak, when it comes 
Staggering. Deliveries of 
equipment will run more th 
billion a quarter as opposed 
that amount today. Overall o1 
fiscal 1952 are estimated at 
lion and may rise to $87 b 
fiscal 1953. 

The delay in reaching the 
defence expenditures makes 
pected inflation pressure less 
ing. It means that the peak in 
for defence goods will « 
more closely with the nation 
to produce them. Given mor 
complete the defence build 
U.S. economy should be able 
the defence demands with 1 
pressure on the civilian econo: 
had been expected when the 


ing peak was scheduled 
summer. 
The inflationary pressures 


there however, as federal 

will be below federal expendit 
spite of the growth of U.S. ¢ 
ment revenue. These will pass 
milestone this 


fiscal vear—ex 


one billion dollars a week 
first time. 

Federal receipts are alread 
ning at an annual rate nearly 


high again as they were at tl 
ot World War II. Yet even 

of this magnitude won't keep 
ington out of the red in fisca 
and fiscal 1953. The anticipated 
for these vears is placed at 5 


lion and $14 billion respectiy 


RED 


tls are 
fore- 
eak in 
econd 
duled 
end- 


ill be 
litary 
$10 
half 
{V§ In 
5 bil- 


PULP TRADE SWITCH 


SINCE THE WAR tthere has 
marked switch in U.S. pure! 
wood pulp. Prior to World \ 
the Americans’ wood pulp 
trom four 
imports from Canada. Tod 
ever, imports from Canada « 
to an annual rate of 2,250,00' 
while the imports trom overs¢ 
dropped to an annual rate 
600,000 tons. 


Overseas Were 


U.S. imports of Canadian 
1951, through August, were 
QOO tons—an increase of 20 | 
over the same period last ye 
ports from Sweden were 202,0 
for the same period. This is a 
cent drop compared with th 
period. Imports from Norw 
Finland, however, have no 


affected. 


@ An international trade fair 
attempted once more in the lL 
one held in Chicago in Aug 


1950 was only a partial succes 


the mid-west city has decided 
it again and the event will be ! 
Chicago’s mile-long navy pie! 
March 22 to April 6, 1952. 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 





This Business of Smuggling 


by Wilfrid Eggleston 


FOR TEN YEARS tthe tariff issue 
has seemed to be as dead as a dodo 
in Canadian politics, and then A. W. 
Stuart, the Liberal member for Char- 
lotte, NB, revived it like the phoenix 
by a single short speech in the Com- 
mons. For good measure Stuart made 
a confession about smuggling that 
must have sent shivers up and down 
the spines of all good law enforcers, 
especially those in the employ of the 
Department of Nat 
The const 


Revenue. 
double- 
have 
Twist ut- 
sentiment, 


more.” 


ional 
ernation of this 
shock often 
been exceeded since Oliver 
tered that immortal 


Want 


barreled cannot 


“Please, sir, I some 


lo most people born and raised in 
the environs of Canada’s 
manufactur Ing centres, 
honored as one of the 
\ central Canadian 


does not carry this devotion to the 


protected 





tional prosperity. 





protective | iciple so far as to re- 


frain religiously trom slipping into 
Canada the odd carton of cigarettes 





vhen he thinks he can get away with 


it, but 


Wholesale smuggling is 
thing else 


x } 1 l . i 
whole Dasis Ol 


some- 
threatens the 
central Canadian in- 
dustry and as such his face is set 
sternly against it as an unmoral and 
indefensible practice 


Mavbe we need an occasional re- 


minder 
phery of Canada that not all ¢ 


from someone on the peri- 


ana- 


dians feel the same wav about the 
ind those evasions of the tariff 
vulgarly called smuggling, as do the 
manufacturing 


McCann 


members for the big 


ridings and Hon. J. J 


‘Don't Get Caught" 


To many simple minded citizens, 
like myself. a law of the land is a 
law, no more and no less. I once 
heard, with some perturbation, a free 
trader say that he felt no moral com- 


punction about beating the customs 


r 


because he was opposed to tariffs, ana 
had never lost an 
against them. And on my visits 
Maritimes in the 1920's and 
1930's, I found that the smuggling o 
um into Prince Edward Island and 
Nova Scotia considered a very 
+h 


smart trick, the 


Opportunity to vot 
to the 


earl 


Was 
commandment 


being 


only 
to be seriously considered 
‘Thou shalt not 
That this is not a sentiment con- 


be caught.” 


fined to a few disreputable char- 
acters would appear from one ol the 
to the Royal Com 

Provincial Re- 


Government of Prince 


arguments put up 
mission on Dominion 
lations by the 


Edward Island 





In their brief of Febru 1938 
the Prince Edward Islanders were 
developing the familiar theme that 
ever since Confederation they had 


suffered from the policies of Ottawa, 
that in 
into Contederat 
respects they would have 
off to have staved out. No one 


this line of ar 


a sense they were really forced 
ion and that in many 
been better 


takes 


gument too seriously, 


least of all the high executive of the 
Island, but it was developed on that 
occasion with every 
great gravity. 
Just to show 
Prince 


appearance of 
how many disadvan- 
Island had ac- 
Confederation, 
is still there in black 
ind white, in the official brief: 


“As a separate unit 


tages Edward 
cepted as the price of 
they said—and it 


Prince Edward 





Island might have formed a very con- 
venient base for sn ling opera- 
ons. 


And they 





idded: = 


this Province would have been per- 

fectly capable of working out its 
t : 

own destiny, which might very well 


} > iit Ire »r fir nce | 
have resulted in a greater financia 





prosperity and ‘ll-being for her peo- 
I 

| t} t} > _ 

p e than I lave unde 





Confederation. 


Tariff-Boosted Prices 


developed his own 





>w with much cogency 


, he said, in effect, on 
the St. Croix, vou can 

cross to the U:S. 
buys our products duty-free 
us U.S. dollars which we 


“to pay double the price 





side. 


UVIC Ie 





Canada for commodities 


could buy right on our 





1 te r net ] wb t 
yor step for one-half what 





when two low-tariff 
Scotia and New Br 


with the Province of 


federation, 
inces, Nova 
vick, joined 
Canada 
ably higher § 
ment was widened by the 
Policy of 1879, and the f 


Bennett tariffs of 


t TOV 
uns- 
consider- 


already imposing 


levies. The gap in senti- 





exacerbated by the 


1930-31. Those who value Canadian 
unity need always to remember the 
burden of the tariff on the periphery 
Recently little has been eel about 


very prope erly revives 


it. Mr. Stuart 
a] 


the issue. It will be t 


educational tor 


his fellow members from the central 
provinces. 


The Moral Issue 


On the moral 


giing, Or at any rate open 


Issue OTF open smug- 
é 


admission 





of smuggling past and smug to 
come, it may be difficult to be so 


What is the Prime 


his own 


commendatory 
Minister’s duty 


a de 
followers So 


when one ot 
frankly publishes his 
practice and intention? What moral 
support will 
to those 


vh 


VnNO Nave so far St 


such a declaration give 
who have been tempted but 
ibmitted to the 
majority disapproval? 

Mr. Stuart has been read- 
sy towel Buckle. Buckle, in 
History of Civil 


nign iutnhority as 


pow er of 
Possibly 
Henry 
his famous 





Zation, 
quotes “a very tI 
saving that the trade of I urope at 


ingled in rules 


had not 


» ro he > tr 
One Stage DecaMme so SITe 





and 1 lations “that if it 


been for smuggling, trade 





must 


} > ne hed” 
Nave perisned 


| 
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DEBUNKING THE DEBUNKERS 


by R. A. Farquharson 


VOYAGE TO WINDWARD—by J. C. Furnas— 
Mcleod—$6.75 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, who 
in 44 vears turned out 32 volumes of 
novels, essays and verse, lives vividly 
again in this book, published 101 
vears after he was born. More has 
been published about Stevenson than 
he wrote himself but for some years 
now he has been out of literary fash- 
ion. Far too often he has been lightly 
regarded as the author of juveniles 
His critics have disregarded the fact 
that his “Treasure Island,” for in- 
stance, is one of the few books of 
literary standing which continues to 
compete successfully with the thriller 
and the comic strip 

J. C. Furnas has now done a job 
which brings not only the genius, but 
the lively humanness of Stevenson 
back to public attention 

So many people wrote about Ste- 
venson after his death (Quiller-Couch 
“Stevenson is dead and now there is 
nobody left to write for’) that he 
suffered “the indignity of being pil- 
loried in stained glass.” Overpraise 
elicits attack and relative neglect and 
Stevenson is still suffering from the 
extravagance of his friends. 

Furnas, with his wife Helen, who 
assists In his research, spent vears and 
travelled 30,000 miles digging out the 
complete facts about Stevenson. Cor- 
respondence, never before availabie 
to a biographer, has been turned up 
and the result is a rounded picture 
ot the frail, but lively Stevenson, who 
“had an excellent head: but his heart 
was always the older brother.” 

“Treasure Island,” his first novel, 
was written under a pseudonym as 
professional caution—it might be bad 
for his general reputation to hack 
openly for the juvenile press. He 
needed the money and got £34 for 
the serial rights. Later he was amazed 
to get £100, “a sight more than it 
is worth”—for the book rights. When 
he heard that Gladstone, whom he 
detested, sat up all night to read it, 
stevenson snapped back that the 
Grand Old Man “would do better to 
attend to the Imperial affairs of Eng- 
land.” 

With “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” 
‘Treasure Island” is still the most 
read of all Stevenson’s works. “The 
Weir of Hermiston,” one of the great 
novels of the nineteenth century, Is 
largely neglected. 

It was “Jekyll” that exploded Ste- 
venson into fame among people out- 
side the writing business. In a matter 
of months Jekvll-and-Hvde was a 
proverb throughout the English speak- 
ing world 

Stevenson was never an Imperialist 
Of the early stages of the Boer War: 
“This is a damned, dirty, foul job of 
ours in the Transvaal.” Ill health 
forced constant travel in search of the 
sun and he regarded England as a 


“dank corridor to Europe.” 


“Voyage to Windward” belongs to 
the welcome school of debunking the 
debunkers. Furnas produces evidence 
to indicate that Stevenson’s relation- 
ship with beautiful Fanny Sitwell was 
platonic; that he was not a moral 
coward about the mysterious Claire 
for the very good reason she did not 
exist; that he was neither a hypocrite 
about Burns’ amours nor an unfaith- 
ful husband even if he and his wife 
anticipated the parson. 

Furnas comes to biography through 
the magazine-writing field and his as- 
signments, incidentally, have brought 
him frequently to Canada. He has 
published a number of books and 
while collecting material in the South 
Seas for his “Anatomy of Paradise” 
had the opportunity of following the 
Stevenson trail. This reviewer has 
watched with warm interest the 
growth of Furnas through his last 
four books. 

The man whose “And Sudden 
Death” ran into 9 million reprints 
has given us in “Vovage to Wind- 
ward” a great modern biography 


OUT OF BONDAGE 
by J. L. Charlesworth 


MOSES—by Sholem Asch—Allen—$4.00 


THE STORY of Moses is told in a few 
chapters of the Bible. Sholem Asch has 
expanded it to more than 500 pages 
without any marked improvement to 
justify the expansion 

The technique used by this writer 
resembles that of some popular 
preachers. He takes a theme trom the 
Bible, looks up a number of related 
references, imagines some dramatic 
scenes and stirs the lot together. The 
resulting concoction is something that 
cannot be fairly described as either 
history, biography or fiction, but it 
suits the taste of the religious market, 
which consists of those readers who 
made “Quo Vadis” and “Ben Hur” 
best-sellers in their day. 


—''Moses"’ 


SHOLEM ASCH 





Although Mr. Asch is a devout Jew. 
he does not minimize the unpleasant 
characteristics of the Hebrews whom 
Moses led out of bondage. He sees 
the rank and file of the chosen people 
as a rather scurvy lot, suspicious of 
their leaders, ready to backslide from 
their religious beliefs whenever they 
had to undergo hardship, some of 
them preferring slavery under the 
Egyptians to freedom under \oses, 
The author sees the years of desert 
wandering as a_ hardening process 
necessary to the eradication the 
habits of slavery and to training the 
people in the ways of freedom 

Mr. Asch has kept the broad ouwt- 
lines of the Biblical account of the 
Exodus, but has allowed himsel! some 
liberties with details. Thus he att mpts 
to rationalize some of the miracles 


C 


attributed to his hero, but accepts 


others, such as the crossing of the Red 
Sea, as true miracles. In doing this he 
may wish to conciliate both the 
devout, who look on Moses as an his- 


toricai character, and the sceptical 
who are inclined to treat most the 


stories in the Pentateuch as myth 
logical. He is quite likely to annoy 
both sides more than he pleases them 

Actually, whether real or mythical 


Moses is a national hero of whom any 
race might be proud. If Mr. Asch has 
added nothing essential to the tradi- 
tion, he has at least done nott t 
diminish its importance. It 
strength of the Jewish traditior 

has maintained Moses’ peopk 
nation through the centuries that have 
witnessed the decay of their earliest 
persecutors 


ON THE FRONTIER 


by Hal Tracey 


GRASS BEYOND THE MOUNTAINS Rich 
mond P. Hobson, Jr.—longmans een 
$4.50 


MOST ACCOUNTS of life the 
western frontier get lost in a romantic 


haze of Indian fighting. Although 
Richmond P. “Rich” Hobsor i to 
fight an Indian (they put the 
gloves, and Hobson won by a ck 
out) his book is mainly cx rned 


with the almost incredible hardships 
he and his partner “Panhandle” Phil- 
lips overcame in establishing a ranch 
on “the last great cattle fronticr on 
the North American continen!’, in 
the then-uncharted interior of Hritish 
Columbia. 

It was Phillips, “the Old Top !iand 
who conceived the idea and, w/out 
coaxing, Hobson threw in his lor with 
him to run the most remote «attle 
ranch in North America, north o! the 
Algak and Itcha mountain rances, 4! 
the headwaters of the Blackwater 
River. 

Together they faced terrors ringing 
from mosquitoes, muskeg swamp> and 
bitter cold to wolves as big as black 
bears, enraged cow moose protecting 
their calves, and grizzly bears. The 
country almost claimed their lives, nol 
once, but many times. Their cuttle 
almost died of starvation. They them- 
selves, and their “snuffy” and sp "ted 
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—''Grass Beyond the Mountains'’ 


RICHMOND HOBSON AND “'NIMPO” 


horses. were often on the point of ex- 
haustion 

The book is as sharp and authentic 
ts the smell of saddle leather. It un- 
tolds the interdependence of the men 
on the frontier, who will ride for miles 
to help a neighbor in distress. Each 
man ndeed knows that he may be the 
next one to Whom a helping hand may 
mean the difference between life and 
death 

Hohson now has his own spread 
(the land he and Phillips discovered 
was taken over by a cattle company, 
since + million acres was a little too 
much tor two men to handle.) It is on 
the he an aters of the Nechako River, 
a 25-mile long grassy valley where he 
runs “a sizeable bunch of whiteface 
cattle who are more than paying their 
way, and a big herd of range horses 
who are eating up the profits.” 

Hobson’s book proves, above all, 
that the romance and adventure of the 
Wild West didn’t die out when the last 
redskin bit the dust. Canada’s west, or 
rather northwest, of the 1930's was 
ust as wild and woolly, and its cow- 
doys just as bold and venturesome, as 
in great-great-grandfather’s day when 
the first wagon trains began to roll 
nto the setting sun 


SCENE AROUND 


by Herbert McManus 


THE VILLA DIANA — by Alan Moorehead — 
British Book Service—$2.50 


BRIL! !ANT British war-correspond- 


ent and biographer of Montgomery, 
Alan Moorehead has been spending 
the pust few years in Italy. Relaxing 


rom the rigors of war he has not. 
howe -r, abandoned his craft; he lets, 
nsteai. his relaxed mood creep into 
this series of charming essays on the 
ene round him. Viewed through 
Englis'i eyes the Italian goings-on lose 
much of their harsh reality and 
emere:. politics and all, as a series of 
4imOs! hilarious antics. 

This is not to say that Moorehead is 
witho sympathy for the troubles of 
nis lato enemies: it is simply that the 
sunny warmth of Italy softens some 
t the colder facts for him as it does 
‘ot tor the native Italian postwar writ- 
‘rs. When he discovered that he need- 


ed “a little more help” to operate the 
Villa Diana the result was practically 
a mass migration of population—rela- 
tives, hangers-on and scores of assort- 
ed minor tradesmen. 

A classic horse-racing story is 
Moorehead’s account of the annual 
event at Siena. Here there is no ethical 
prying by Government-appointed com- 
missions. On the contrary the employ- 
ment of any and every means to secure 
victory for the chosen steed is con- 
sidered evidence of an enterprising 
spirit and entirely laudatory. The re- 
sulting crescendo of violence is some- 
thing to be seen to be believed. Equal- 
ly classic, in its way, is the reporting 
of the effect of the new sanitary 
amenities in low-cost housing upon the 
occupants. The story is entitled, que 
simply, “Look, Signore! Water 
Emerges!” 

Serious essay of the collection is 
the result of Moorehead’s research 
into the life of Angelo Polziano, occu- 
pant of the Villa Diana in 1483 and 
tutor to the three children of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent. Here the craftsman- 
ship of the writer breathes life into the 
poignant story of the poet who was 
“the greatest humanist of his time.” 

Osbert Lancaster, English wit, archi- 
tect and cartoonist has contributed to 
the book a series of sly but delicately 
sensitive drawings. These add distinc- 
tion to an English volume which is 
well printed and cleanly designed. 


TASK AHEAD 


by Lucy Van Gogh 


THE LIFE AND SOUL OF PARACELSUS — by 
John Hargrave—Longmans, Green—$3.75 
MR. HARGRAVE invented an auto- 
matic navigator for aircraft in 1937, 
and was for a time economic adviser 
to the Alberta Government’s Planning 
Committee, from which we assume 
that he has some faith in the doctrines 
of Major Douglas. He wrote a novel 
entitled “The Imitation Man”, based 
on the homunculus theory of Para- 
celsus, otherwise known as Philippus 
Theophrastus Bombast, one of those 
unfortunate souls who strove to be 
scientists in an age when science was 
impermissible. The actual facts of his 
life and death (the latter occurred in 
1541) are extremely uncertain, and 
Mr. Hargrave has used a good deal 
of the libertv of the novelist. It might 
not be a bad idea to get him to do the 

biography of William Aberhart 


aa 
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—Osbert Lancaste 


FROM “THE VILLA DIANA’ 





age, | 


AS NEAR AS TOMORROW 
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In choosing books for their children modern parents may occasionally find 
themselves bewildered by the galaxy of new literary characters which their 
offspring have added to the old familiar names. For instance, Lois Lenski’s 
forthright Mr. Small has become as familiar to very young readers as the beloved 
Alice to their slightly older brothers and sisters. The introduction of Mama 
Small and the small Smalls in Miss Lenski’s latest little book, Papa Small 
($1.50), will delight them. And Edward Ardizzone’s resourceful young Tim 
has had some fine adventures in recent years as he now does with little Charlotte, 
whom he rescues from the sea in Tim and Charlotte ($2.00). The artist-author’s 
pictures are as joyful as ever. 


These are books which parents may safely choose, assured that the heroes are 
already well established in favour. But what of the army of new characters 
which annually makes its appearance in children’s literature? In this dilemma 
we can only suggest that the choice of the latest offering of an established author 
is usually a good solution. This year in The Armourer's House ($2.00), Rose 
mary Sutcliff (of The Queen Elizabeth Story) introduces another appealing 
little girl from England’s past. Tamsyn goes from her Devon home to live with 
cousins in Tudor London and, as usual, Miss Sutcliff and the artist, Walter 
Hodges, weave historical and homely detail into the story with memorable 
freshness. Jacky Nameless of Knave-Go-By ($2.00) is as lively and likeable as | 
Stevenson's Jim Hawkins, and C. Fox Smith's writing in her latest period 
adventure story is reminiscent of Stevenson's best. Tasha Tudor is another 
modern artist-author who has won an established place. Now she presents 
little Amanda and her pet bear, Adam, in Amanda and the Bear ($2.00) with 
some more of her distinctively quaint and delicate pictures. Incidentally, Miss 
Tudor's entrancing and popular versions of the old favourites, A Child’s Garden 
of Verses ($3.00) and Mother Goose ($3.00), are again available | 


This year Oxford proudly presents a new Canadian hero and a new Canadian 
author to the large field of outstanding children’s literature. Dirk Willem is an 
endearing little Dutch boy who comes to make his home with his family on an 
Alberta farm. In Here Comes Dirk ($2.50) Audrey McKim of Edmonton tells 
the story of his first year in his new homeland with charm and humour and | 
Bruce Johnson of Toronto illustrates it with some captivating drawings. 


Your bookseller can show you these and many other Oxford juveniles which are 
is fascinating, entertaining, and well-written as almost any of the great classics 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 











e Most frequent service from Canada 


* Great 40-passenger, 4-engined LSE 
“North Star’ Skyliners Pos at 


e Every pilot a ‘Million Miler’ So 
















e Lounge-like atmosphere and comfort eS Ve 
e Steward and Stewardess service — ey We 
complimentary meals LV Vv Sees 
Daily flights to London, Glasgow, Shannon, q Ge 
Regular direct flights Montreal-Paris = re ae -~ 
Pre-booked connections to all ot F trope. — Sacetnes ty errr 
Ask vour TRAVEL AGENT or nearest TCA Othee. Titi 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF SPECIAL 
"LOW FARE SEASON’ SAVINGS 
CANADA TO EUROPE. at 
|] ems |] de Ss 
i » 


TRANS - CANADA 


International « Trans-Atlantic 
Transcontinental 
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Far out in the sea are the enchanted islands of 
Bermuda .. . where you'll ride down placid, 
hedge-bound lanes . . . past coral cottages half-hidden 
in ancient cedars. You'll swim in the sea—a sea that’s 
the bluest blue in all the world. You'll bask in Bermuda’s 
day-long sun on beaches of pink sand... 
explore the famous caves. You'll wander among 
whole fields of flowers ... You'll dance beneath a 
velvet sky. And when the music stops you'll hear the 


song of a COO! sea breeze, softly sighing in the trees. 


The Bermuda Trade Development Board, 
372 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 





> 
' Please send me, without charge, a copy of 
' ’ 
' your new booklet “Bermuda Welcomes You 
' 
‘ Name 
' 
' Address 
' 
' > 
i City Prov. 





THE FRESH AIR 


by Arleigh Junor 


ONE HAPPY MOMENT — by Louise Riley — 
Copp Clark-—$3.00. 


THIS IS a new novel by a Canadian 
who has previously written success- 
fully for young people, but it is cer- 
tainly no tale for juveniles. It is a 
modern story of a young woman who 
comes from Montreal to a Lodge in 
the Rockies near Lake Louise and of 
the people whom she meets there. The 
setting is another of those well-worn 
situations involving lives of people 
gathered together for a brief space of 
time in one residence such as in 
“Grand Hotel” etc. In this case it is 
a small group of people and a very 
small Resort Lodge. 

Perhaps a few of the characters are 
a bit “typy” and some of the descrip- 
tions hackneyed such as “like a fright- 
ened doe” or “the sun felt like a 
caress” but the story moves along 
naturally, with humor and not a few 
surprises. 

Deborah is fleeing from an unhappy 
love-affair and a domineering, club- 
minded mother; she is beautiful and 
intelligent, a librarian in her native 
Montreal. The effect upon Deborah 
of the free mountain air, the beauty 
of lakes and mountains, and of the 
people she meets there gives her an 
intense sense of exhilaration and free- 
dom. Hence the title. 

As the book opens Deborah steps 
from the train in the Rockies and as 
it speeds off she walks to a small lake 
and throws her hat into it. Later she 
changes into slacks, puts her travel- 
ling clothes into a suitcase and heaves 
it into the water, an action which has 
unexpected consequences when the 
RCMP start on her trail. 

The descriptions of the country are 
well-done with a minimum of gran- 
diose expressions. Naturally there are 
tangled love-affairs and there are sur- 
prise situations that carry the story 
along with lively interest, although one 
is left a bit suspended at the end. 

Miss Riley is a native of Calgary 
who knows her mountains and has 
developed quite an exciting tale. This 
is certainly a woman’s book. 


WRITERS & WRITING 


SAY It Isn’t Possible Department: 
In the United States a new never- 
dreamed-up-before type of magazine 
has hit the periodical field. It is geared 
to the modern American man of ex- 
pensive cultivation and called Gentry. 


@ Mary WEEKS, native of Western 
Canada and one of our best-known 
writers of juvenile fiction, has sold 
reprint rights of one of her stories 
which appeared in Story Parade to 
Scribners and Sons, New York. 


@ A few writing and radio people 
had film chat with ARTHUR IRWIN, 
Ottawa, former Editor, now Commis- 
sioner of National Film Board and 
his poetess wife at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles S. Band, Toronto. 


@ Dr. G. E. REAMAN of the English 
Department at OAC has a book about 
to be published on the Pennsylvania 
German, Quaker, Huguenot, Mora- 
vian, and “other plain folk” and their 











—Matthews Calac 


LOUISE RILEY 


part in the earliest settlement ot Up 
per Canada. Author Blodwen Davies 
of Markham, Ontario, tells us his 
research work on these people begat 
when he was asked to write a book 
on the history of Holstein-Friesian 





cattle in Canada. That led him into 
the pioneer agricultural history of 
Upper Canada and ended in an en- 


thusiasm for folklore. He has been 
the moving spirit in founding the Ca- 
nadian chapter of the Pennsylvania 
German Folklore Society and is the 
president. 


@ “The Little Magic Fiddler” pub- 
lished by Macmillans and written by 
Lyn Cook, author of “The Bells on 
Finland Street” is about the brilliant 
young Winnipeg violinist Donna 
GRESCOE and to FERN WESTON, 
known on the radio as “Jane” the 
author gives credit for the inspiration 
that led to weaving a fiction story 
around her life. Fern did a broad- 
cast when she became famous and 
Miss Cook dug up the story; from 
nine to fourteen years of the delight- 
ful talented child whose grandparents 


had come from the Ukrair The 
author has sent Fern an autographed 
copy of the book conveying her ap- 


preciation., 


@ Had tea with J. B. PriistTLey, 


British novelist and playwright, whose 
latest book “Festival at I dge” 
has been proving ery ypular 
and who has been on a siness 
trip to Canada and t US 


He declared the Festival 
had been a great success 
they would like to have 








more people from this sid f the 
water. At present Mr. Pr 1S 
working on a new play. He KS a 
leisurely and less-confuse vorld 
would be a more desirable iron- 
ment for the production great 


ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILLS 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto ! 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAI) 











Fly to Britain in 


LUXURY 


ae 


Only 3.0.A.C. offers you all these 


- vol 
ext? at no extra fare: 
1, Do -ble-Decker Stratocruisers . . . eX 
2.1 ious lower-deck Sky Lounge! 
3. I rized, soundproofed cabins for 

tn suiet and comfort! 

4. ( tail or aperitif, courtesy of 
BA then a full-course complimen- 
t ier with selected wines! 


5, | size sleeper berths available at 
tra cost—with breakfast in bed 
“1 t ving time Montreal to Prest- 
szow), Shannon (flag stop 

1. Time-saving connections at 
li vith B.E.A. to Paris and the Con- 
; Daily service from New York, 


Atlantic—and across the 


“BOAL> 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Rese ms through your travel — or 
railw ticket office or call B.O.A.C.: 
Montreal—Laurentien Hotel. Tel: Univer- 


sity $861. Toronto— 32 King St. W., 
Tel: Empire 3-4323 


WHITBY, ONTARIO 


Residential and Day 
School for Girls, near 
Toronto, offering Ele- 
mentary School to 
Senior Matriculation. 
Music, Art, Household 
Science (dietetics), Sec- 
retarial Science, Speech 
Arts and Drama. En- 
trance scholarships. 
Prospectus on request. 
REV. S. L. OSBORNE 
B.A., B.D., Mus. D., 
Principal 





15 VARIETIES 15¢ 


Our mixture of House Plant 
Seeds comprises 15 of more 
varieties and has been specially 
prepared to give a range 
widely contrasting types, all easil 
grown in the house. A real money 
saver for anyone wanting lovely 
House Plants. Plant now. (Pkt 
15¢) (2 Pkts. 25¢) postpaid 
SPECIAL OFFER: | pkr. as above 
ar d 5 pkts. of other = e 
all different and easily growr 

$1 25, all far 65¢ postpaid. 
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books. While poetic drama is having 
a vogue there are some indications of 
realism on the English stage 
Coming out in the twilight a 
bright-eyed orange sprite appeared; 
“What’s that?” said Mr. Priestley. 
“That is a goblin.” . 
*“Ah—H celebrate 
it anymore in England — just Guy 
Fawkes”—but he promised not to 
let the witches get him. 





@ Dr. Maspet DUNHAM was elected 
honorary president of the newly or- 
ganized Pennsylvania German Folk- 
lore Society at Waterloo College, 
Waterloo. Ontario folklore is a gold 
mine waiting for more Canadian 
writers to dig 


@ THOMAS FIRBANK, author of “I 
Bought A Star” , published by Clarke 
Irwin, was born in Quebec and, de- 
spite many years’ residence in the 
Old Country, still calls himself a Ca- 
nadian. He was taken to England 

a small child, and educated at Stowe 
School. When he was eighteen. in- 
Stead of going to university, he re- 
turned to Canada and between 1928 
and 1931 worked in a Montreal fac- 
tory, and travelled and hunted in the 
Quebec and Ontario woods. Return- 
ing to England, he bought * ‘Dyftryn,” 

the farm about which he wrote his 
best-seller “I Bought A Mountain” 
which is considered a classic of sheep 
farming in Wales. It was filmed in 
Great Britain. The title of his latest 
book indicates the star-sh aped badge 
of a famous Guards Regiment and 
is his highly personal story of World 
War Il including some hilarious chap- 
ters on the training of an Officer in 
the Brigade of Guards, of the ingrain- 
ing in him of that spirit of responsi- 
bility which gives ni cn rise to the 
famous Guards’ discipline, which is 
based on trust 


@ Montreal's Lestie ROBERTS is 
working on a book tentatively en- 
titled “The Golden Hinge” for Clarke 
Irwin. It is a survey of Canada and 
Canadian mores 


@® Rosertson Davies’ eldest child, 
ten-year-old Miranda, has compli- 
mented her father on his first novel 
“Tempest-Tost” which she has been 
reading with fascination. Mr. Davies 


pleased, of course, and wonderin 
' 


whether or not “Tempest-Tost” is en- 
tirely suitable reading for 10-vyear- 
olds 


@ Charming idea—OGDEN NASH'S nev 
book, “Parents Keep Out: Elderly 





Verses for Youngerly Readers”; a 
“allection it ‘nole volume of all his 
collection in a single volume of a n 

} vit h;! ‘Yr r 
poems for and about ch ldren and 
collected in response to the interest 


in his work he found in young people 


of 
Rica 
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Glorious 
DAYTONA BEACH 





DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIOA 


Every Pleasure under the Suu 


Here is the mecca for Canadians who want to make 
the most of a Florida vacation. Make plans to stay at 
the Sheraton Plaza for traditionally outstanding accom 
modation and service, combined with the best in 
playtime pleasures that famed Daytona Beach affords 


For reservations or information, inquire at the follow 
ing Sheraton Hotels in Canada 


King Edward Mount Royal Royal Connaught 

Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. Hamilton, Ont. 

General Brock The Laurentien Prince Edward 
Niagara Falls, Ont. Montreal, Que. Windsor, Ont. 


or write 
George W. Powell, Sheraton Hotels Li 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, ais: 


The SHERATON PLAZA 


DAYTONA BEACH 


FLORIDA 


} 
| 
| 
| 
j 
j 
| 


obtainable from all Canadian 
Pacific agents and most banks | 
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F MINTON 


Cmalaok ass * ee 





For mony generations MINTON English Bone China has been purchased for 


its intrinsic beauty. "Bala" pattern is one of the superb MINTON decorations 


on the famous Fife shape. A white centre with bright floral groups scattered 


on a very wide ivory border. 





















SEE IT AT CANADA'S LEADING CHINAWARE STORES 
—or write Meakin & Ridgway (Canada) lLtd., 


55 Wellington St. W., Toronto, MeL MLL Mol ae Aol ail lat dae to) 
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NEW RECORDS 


FestivaL — Volume 5. Co- 
lumbia_ continues its monumental 
recording of the Bach Festival of 
June, 1950. Volume 5 has Bach’s 
Sonata No. | in G Major and Sonata 
No. 2 in D, both for ’Cello and Piano. 
Pablo Casals is, of course, the cellist 
and Paul Baumgartner is the pianist. 
Both the recording and the perform- 
ance are spacious and warm. (Colum- 
bia—33—ML 4349). 


PRADES FESTIVAL—Volume 6. A com- 
panion and continuance of Volume 
5, this has Sonata No. 3 in G Minor 
for ‘Cello and Piano, again with 
Casals and Baumgartner. The roman- 
tic quality is beautifully elicited by 
the players. On the other side, 
Rudolph Serkin’s performance at the 
Festival of the Chromatic Fantasy 
and Fugue in D Minor and the Italian 
Concerto in F Major. Except for 
Landowska’s harpsichord recording 
for HMV of the Italian Concerto, 
this is a first pressing of both works. 
Serkin’s treatment of the Fantasy is 
deeply emotional; of the Italian 
Concerto sprightly and alive with wit. 
Recording: excellent. (Columbia— 
33—ML 4350). 


PRADES 


SYMPHONY IN D MINnoR—Franck. 
Mengelberg conducts the Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra. They prob- 
ably turned in a fair job but little of 
the finesse that we associate with the 
continental team quite gets on the 
recording. An unevenness of volume 
level, some odd balance in the orches- 
tra’s sections, and jumpiness in sound- 
tracking handicapped things. (Capitol 
—P8023—33.) 


SONATA IN D (Mozart) and THREE 
ROMANTIC WaLttzes — (Chabrier). 
With all due respect to Mozart we 
doubt that his two-piano sonatas add 
anything particular to sonata form. 
There is a strong suggestion here of a 
student’s exercise, a suggestion which 
the Iturbi team (Amparo and José) 
do their best to rub out but only suc- 
ceed in rubbing in. Better, we think, 
is the other number in the record: 
very listenable, if not too danceable, 
salon-type waltzes by 19th Century 
composer Chabrier. The sentimental- 
itv and Gallic touch are beautifully 
encompassed by the Iturbis. (RCA 
LM1135—33.) 


DapHNis ET CHLOE, Suites | and 2 

Ravel. Suite No. 2: Eugene Ormandy 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra pre- 
sent Ravel's sophisticated ballet score 
with such attention to tonal warmth 
as to rival Koussevitsky’s version 
with the Boston SO (Victor—M1108) 
and certainly surpasses it in record- 
ing brilliance. Toscanini’s version, 
part of the series commemorating the 
1950 tour was the last release of No. 
2 and was scarcely poetic in treat- 
ment and not a rival to the Ormandy. 
The less played Suite No. | has not 
the same appeal because of its some- 
what frenetic themes that tend to be- 
come repetitious but Ormandy, draw- 
ing on the services of the Temple 
University Chorus under Elaine 
Brown has managed to give it full 
excitement and a deal of sensitive 
variety. (Columbia—33—-ML4316). 
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Happy Anniversury 





. John Collingwood Reade 


The popular news analy 
writer is celebrating his 251 
of sulle beondcastine Phi 
who listen daily to John ¢ 
wood Reade will want to 
their congratulations to 
radio's outstanding news cx 
tators. And whatever 
celebrating—an Annivers 


some other glad occasion 
Labatt’s Anniversary Ale. 1 
markable lightness and s) 


of Anniversary Ale have n 

golden brew Canada’s most 
lar beverage for spec ial oc 
(set a case today and you I] 


why—ask for lighte 
Labatt’s Anniversary Al 
Labatt Limited 


SOTA 
mya at Thad 
to Labatt’s 


att eek Me ee) 
CY: ula Lee) 
versary, Labatt's Anniversary Ale 


quickly became a popular favourite. 
Try it today and you'll know why! 


One customer reports 70 established 
from one packet of seed and many rep 
counts over 50. One customer had 46 ; 
bud 7 months from sowing. You too co 
grow these lovely and fascinating plan’ 
seed with variations of form and colo 
every planting. Cultural folder free w'' 
This rare seed is available for immec 
livery at $1.00 per packet. 
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ART: MONTREAL WATERCOLORIST 





WITH EYES 











by Po Duval 
poW™ the centuries, the City has 
provid painters with rich sources ot 
aw ‘rial for their art. The great 
cities the world have been com- 
emo; ted by the affectionate and 
nal\ brushes of creative men 
fm lands. Gallery-goers know 
Rome more intimately through the 
srapt portrayals of Piranesi and 
the ospheric records .-by Corot 
han ugh their Baedecker. Venice 
1as celebrated by a glittering 
yarade Of artists, Including such greats 
5 ( tto. Turner and Renoir. The 
beauty of Paris is made 
( e to us in the canvases ot 
diss Monet. Sisley. and such | 
as Maurice Utrillo and 
R duty London has had her | 
R sons and Sickerts 
ada. relatively) tew artists 
overed the city aS al mlotit 
attention. Until recently. the 
dscape dominated the eves | 
intry’s leading painters. Such | 
s as Bell-Smith’s large por- | 
the corner of Toronto’s King 
ve Streets (in the Robert 
Simy Collection) and Maurice Cul 
s Montreal facades were rare | 
) the past few vears however. | 
of our best irtists have 
iwn to. the = metropolitan 
or themes. Jack Shadbolt and 
Ton rvis in Vancouver. William | 
Winter and R. York Wilson in To- 
into, Philip Surrey and Robert Pilot | 
Montreal, Jack Humphries in Saint 
lohn ch artists have recorded their 
| 
| 
| 
~Canada Wide 
J. S. WALSH 
cities penetrating and dramatic 
portraits.” One ot the most effective 
Of these artists is John S. Walsh ot 
Lachi Quebec. 
For.-four year old John Walsh 


first ame interested in depicting 
build in sketching trips through 
the towns of England, where he was 
horn lucated and trained as an en 
ince he nevertheless sensed more 
than mere mechanics which go 

m up the structures of human 
work id habitation Behind — the 
irchit ural details, he saw a more 
Oetic pect—created in part by its 
Nhab ts and partly by the patina 
ttm. and the weather. During his 
Spare irs from his engineering con 
a ish studied art at the London 


Schoo ot 


Art 


Walsh 


Bridge Company 


continued to paint. In 
Where he resided much 
and in travels across Car 


UPON THE CITY sere" 


The lar 


ng blocks 


which p 


coming to Canada in 1940 soon became 
British Admiralty Mission, diaihiasis is 
joined the Dominion tree Car di 

as Sales Develop C k dr gs 

Manager. In his spare time, he onto’s Chinat 


Le, squal 


fer 


terested 


World 
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Hill, Quebec's Lower Town. Vancou- 
‘ers Waterfront—these dreds 
vt ner metropolitan scenes servec 
s backd s night views 
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Serve 
Coronation 
... a light, 
mellow 


Canadian 
Whisky 
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BEAVER HALL HILL” (top). This aspect of Montreal, familiar to a tizens 






| demonstrates Walsh's liquid sensitivity and metropolitan sense of >auty 
| Below: “Quebec City at Night’ is a fine example of his ‘city nocturnes 
PULP AND PAINTS buckle Each artist was as 
P wtray a specific Canad 
THE RAPPORT of art and society Those finally depicted are Spruce 
has frequently been the mark of a \lgonquin Park; Eastern H¢ ck in 
healthy nation. During the past few Quebec; Western Hemloct BC, 
vears, there has been an encouraging Poplar in Ontario: Balsam | bec 
increase in recognition of the impor and Jack Pine in the Peace R Dis 
tance of creative art to Canadian lite trict. 
and commerce Through collecting The artists were selected 
> oy paintings and commissioning designs, their familiarity with the ind 
Gooderham me a outstanding business enterprises are terrain to be portrayed Ma 10 
: j a knitting the artist more closely to the the completed paintings was ered 
LEMITED geal NS country’s welfare from on-the-spot research in rn 
Canada’s Oldest Distillery The Canadian Pulp and Paper As- of oil sketches or pencill oles 
eet hee) > ot ee sociation has been one of the most Complete liberty of pictoria Weep: 
‘ active sponsors of Canadian art during tion and treatment was all c 
recent vears. Currently. their latest artist, the only condition 
endeavor in this direction ts being ex specific sylvan theme 
hibited at the Art Gallery of Toronto To increase the value ot vol 
Entitled “Six Trees.” the halt-dozen tribution to Canadian forest C 
canvases commissioned by the Asso tion, the Association Is dis iin’ 
clation are by such leading Canadian finely illustrated booklets 
artists as A. Y. Jackson, Charles Com pany the exhibition tor tn 
tort, A.J. Casson, Thoreau MacDon students and interested lavn 


LL SS SS lS ld, Albert Cloutier and Franklin At paintings will be shown across 
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WORLD OF WOMEN 


THE DOMESTIC SIDE OF DIPLOMACY 


by Margaret Ecker Francis 


N AMBITIOUS young wife said 

me the other day, “I wish 

oe | could interest John in trying 

to get into the Department of External 

Affairs. We could have such a won- 
derful lite.” 

She was seeing herself, no doubt. 
as the attractive diplomat’s wife, hos- 
tessing it in Paris, Mexico City, The 
Hague. Chile, London, surrounded 
by fascinating people, in fascinating 
places 

In Sydney, Australia, as guest ot 
Mrs. ©. M. Crofts, wife of the Cana- 
dian !rade Commissioner there, it 
seemed a good time to find out if the 
life of a diplomat’s wife is all that 
tascl ting. 

M Crofts, vivacious, tiny, with 
the face of a pretty, eager little girl, 
was moving graciously, but busily 
through the crowded rooms of her 
old tashioned house whose terraces 
1 down to the waters of Svdnev 
bor. She had a bright thrust ot 
repartee tor this Canadian guest, that 





\ustrallan) guest, and onee in her 
orbit one felt at home. felt she was 
particulany pleased that you should 
attend her party. 

She disappeared now and then into 
the kitchen to refill travs of hors 
d'oeuvres, since her eight-hour-day 
conscious domestic help was off duty 
At « point she hurried upstairs to 
ean bath towels for a= son 


to go to a party. 





typical of Canadians every 




















Where, a dozen or so of us found our- 
selves still at the pleasant party, long IN CANBERRA: Can. High Commissioner's residence in Australia's capital. Garden is blend of Canadian and native flora. 
Iter the zero hour, and well into 
dit me, she led a safari into the many vears of adjustine herself to vhom you could trust. You neve For a while thoueh: 1 thoweit 
: mbling kitchens various countries, to Various ways ot knew when the international situatior one of us would feel at home Cz 
( dn't help noticing how many iving. The first post. after their mat vould blow up in vour face and we'd A Ee caste Here | 
d how inconvenient it would riage. was New Zealand. “A friendls all he interned.” a a a ane 7 
ci ting dinner in those rooms.) countrv, much like Australia, bu Finally in the summer of 1941, and is en ics aa pe 2 eat 
But completely without show of ef more formal than Canada one too early as it turned out. M1 ies pre a c of ee 
Mrs. Croft produced cold ham, Between 1937 and 1941 it wes Ciatis cxaconted his tame toa es 4 a " . S 
S read and butter, dessert and Japan to which thev we idjustin : ida and Vancouver. i ne , . 
cott Finally when we remembered oH a sea Bs Mme a tne Was Ie er ou 
Was a Te s j 
nners, belatedly, and left, she to wavs. there \IORE adjustments During theu ~— Often | aaa a 
g s, “Don’t rush away, it’s been though we liked it well enough at tke married life. Mrs. Crofts had alwavs vents se 1a Whole Week s 
esting talking to you.” At that time. We lived in a ‘foreign’ —meaning had help of some kind with tl hil eroceries to b 
had been on her feet nearly American-type—house, but [I soon dren and her home. She found 1 Mr. Crofts c 
i tound out hat there Were many things now in a small cottage in rust ( dg ld the I moved O 
I was used to doing that I couldn’t do.” Vancouver with no \ B lat e | Ss used to COp 
IRA] COMMISSIONER Crofts, a As soon as she arrived, she found We grew to love Vancouver, and vw and | ve enjoved doing things 
greg is, friendly Maritimer, loves out that the servants. numerous in ve Wouldn't mind retiring there some tor mvself. which I h yeen don 
home Canadians who find Japan, were hurt when she tried to do time.” Mrs. Crotts can reminisce now ver SINCe 
us to Australia, or anvone else her own unpacking. “It took me weeks But at first we felt as if we Were 
terests him. “I really never to find anything" p ed togeth ke sardines. There IN 1945 YOSTE Sve 
~ many, or who, to prepare Then she found out that she was Vas no place our clothes, for any 1 s 1 Giaarden-« 
ain tor,” said his wife ruefully. not welcome in the kitchen at any thing The children weren’t used to Eden place to live.” both M d Mrs 
But n 1 like people too, so it’s time. The Japanese cook hadn’t even being too tidy and I spent all my time Crofts w C Whe Vere 
e work.” sympathy for family midnight picking up after then noved elsewhere c s 
resent Crofts home is a large, on the icebox, a domain he tl The iren too had to adjust to triends here But te 50 
inged old mansion. Parties sacred to himselt the rough and tumble of Canadian ife 
Su end up in the large glass- These Japanese days were tense schools for the first time in thei lives. Wherever that post is. Mr. a d 
ne ‘ sun-porch overlooking the davs too. The children, John, 21 now “It took them a bit of getting used to! Mrs. Crofts w Ye pop ind 
s4rden. or on the terraces. “The less and the twins, Marion and Jim, now Thev must have learned to like it, wherever th e. the home thev es- 
“e us: the drawing rooms, the less to in their late teens, were very young because now John, finished his educa- tablish will be a real. hospitable, in- 
“ean up after,” said Mrs. Crofts in “Japanese nurses were wondertul, in tion, is planning to return to Canada formal ¢ anadian home, that w do a 
ner s practical voice. fact they wanted to take over the to go into business, and Jim and great deal to sell other people on Ca- 
St had to be practical in a good children entirely. But vou never knew Marion have chosen to attend UBC nadians and the Canadian wav of life 
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\ HEART SHAPED amethysts and diamonds 
are set around a gold case of pillow de- 
sign. A supple gold link band to match. 


WATCHES 











YOUTHFUL: Wire-shaped ends 
set off the gold case and 
raised crystal. Bright red 
suede band adds charm. 


IN POCKET: A penknife and 
pencil set with key blank 
left). Other watch is in gold 
envelope” which snaps open. 





—Watchmakers of Switzerland 





YOUR LOWEST-PAID WORKER 


by Anne Goldsmith 


FANHE WRIST WATCH that aided 








Princess Elizabeth in keeping up 
t 
with her tightly Knit Canadian 
redu vas he rthday gift from 
K ( on the day she 
It is baguette shaped 
1 des d like a Ne 
} Ss studded ound 
\W tner Ol 
lane Doe Wat 
. , 
\ ‘ 
{ ae 
‘ : 
? lew e. The nicest 
f s nodern production 
} tn pr Ces s 
1 s s 
‘ probably t owest 
\ meet. For 
\ e watch ticks five 
sec 1. Th dds up 
a ticks a \ Average 
! Vatc travels 
16.95 es 
: j 
\ 1 e « Vatch 
1 when vo lize 
1e of dvs 
d ger than one 
tal O's used in SATURDAY 
NIGHT. Sixteen or 18 screws must be 
! () ind ¢ ) screw 


must be small enough to fit into a 
hole hardly more than one-half the 
diameter of the periods used on this 
page i 

Poday’s watch is put together by 
screws so minute that 20,000 of them 
would just fill a thimble. And the 
iverage weight of hairsprings—a few 
n-thousandths of an ounce—means 


it 100.000 can be made from a 


\ QUART of special watch oi! will 


ibricate half a million watches. This 
s partly because tiny jewels are used 


to reduce friction, but mainly because 


modern craftsmen devised precision 
i!] the fine metal 


methods to produce 





wearing parts Accuracy imits) are 


held to one ten-thousandth of an inch 


Today, all high grade watches con- 
tain jewelled movements, the jewels 
ranging in number trom seven to 23 
Instead of natural gems, synthetic 
ipphire and ruby stones are used be 
ise of low cost untform hardness 

How should this mechanism, so 
sma and fin be treated by vou? 


Best time to wind your watch ts in 





e morning rather than the evening 
( wo reasons. You are more apt 
Oo Ve g hour for rising than 
tor going to Your watch appre- 

tes b 1o wound regularly Also, 


a mainspring that is fully wound is 
less sensitive to the jars and strains 
of your active day. Another reason 
for winding your watch in the morn- 
ing rather than the evening is change 
of temperature. A mainspring is more 
apt to break if it is removed from a 
warm wrist and placed in a cool place, 
When it is fully wound 

Have vour watch cleaned and oiled 
\ pocket watch 


requires cleaning and oiling at least 


ar intervals 





once every year, a man’s wrist watch 
every Vear and a lady's very small 
watch about every six months. 

The beauty of a modern watch 
hides an interior of strength and 
toughness that surpasses belief, for all 
its delicacy. You do not have to 
“baby” a good watch—just avoid a 


few bad habits. For example 


NEVER shake or jar a watch t 


Trust only a competent and expe- 


7 sai eitae! 
rienced jeweller’s watch 


expert to 
open your watch, no matter how 
curious you are! 

Do not ke ep 


drawers or other receptacles contain- 


watches in bags 


ing face powder or perfume. Wear 
vour watch where it belongs—not in 
the bottom of your bag where it is apt 


to be knocked against other contents 









TAILORED 
A BETTER SUIT 


by Christopher Gordon 





AT A cursory glance, apart 
absence of the waistcoat, tod; 
suit of clothes is not a great 
different from the one a 
bought 20 years ago. But a close 
examination of a suit of each era 
would reveal a great dea! of 
difference indeed. 

Cloths are better finished 
are on the average about 
cent lighter in weight. This 
is gaining impetus with each 
son, and today many men 
wearing suits of 12-ounce wo: 
through the winter months 
is a greater variety of patte 
and colors. In blue alone 
are more than 160 shades! 

Even a cursory examinat 
the construction — the littl 
can be seen from the outs 
shows greater refinements 
finish. It’s done with better 
and better findings. Linings 
more sheen and match the 
better. They are colorfast 
shrink less, too. 

Better working conditions, 
proved lighting and rigorous 
pervision exist in all levels ot 
industry, whether it be the wor 
shop of the fine custom tal 
the mass production factory 


TWENTY vears ago it was 
that the merchant tailor 
doomed. He was not supposé 
be able to survive the competi 
tion of the clothing manufacturer. 
That he has survived is d to: 
the fact that there are ¢ gh? 
men, with enough money 











not only can afford to re? 
price, but who demand t! ¢ 
quality clothing that can 
duced. They want and 
superfine fabrics, lustrous 


and Bemberg linings, cut 





their personal pattern, 
dled throughout by hand 
Some customers, resent 
price increases have stras 
ther fields, but largely 
one or two experiments th 
returned to the tailor who 
charge them from $150 t 8) 





for a suit. : 

The merchant — tatlor W 
business comes to him rst 
entirely on the recomme yn 


of his clients, as he is un 


or unable to advertise his res 


Piri titted 


or come in contact with 
lust particles. 
Use tips of fingernails «& ‘ 
stems lightly when pulling 
{/wavs remove wrist wal 
washing hands or dishes! 
Don't be afraid to wind you 
fully, and wind it the same tu 
day—preferably in the mornu 
{void dust, dirt, moisture ex 
treme heat or cold. 
Use the watch that suits 


pose-—for dress, business, S| 
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WOMEN EAST AND WEST 


WINNIPEGGER Mrs. Maupe Mc- 
CreeRY 's back in her Aldermanic 
seat again — still 
Winn! 2’S only 


woman alderman. 






Lat Voar when 
she running 
she si “Women 
o be in- 
t enough in 
the \ the city is 
20ve to make g 
some -ontribu- —Wwhite 
tion.” vidently MAUDE McCREERY 
her thought she had. Also re- 
ected as school trustees were MRs. 
HM Hy and Mrs. E. R. TENNANT. 


g Another milestone in the business 
VELMA REID of Ottawa was 
ppointed Assistant Trust Officer with 


Guara Trust, the first woman trust 
ffice 1 Ottawa. 

And at McGill Mrs. ALIcE Jo- 
4ANNSEN TURNHAM took over as Di- 
ector of McGill University museums. 
After receiving her BSc at McGill 
n ‘, Mrs. Turnham took post- 
: iseum. studies in the U.S.; 
vel road on a Carnegie fellow- 
ship s Secretary to the Fine Arts 


Committee of Manitoba; went back 
McGill on the zoology staff and 
d positions on the museum 


8 The University of Toronto news- 

saper. [he Varsity, is rapidly becom- 

4g petticoat run. Recently BARBARA 

Brow became Managing Editor. 

Then the male editor resigned and 

Barh moved up. Her place went 

STRANGWAYS, Whose late 

Fred Strangwavs and_ the 

Winnifred Hodges, were Var- 

rs. And into Elinor’s place 

i Muxe-up editor went MARGARET 
\ 


® Across the border the Zonta In 


ema i) elected ELVIRA MANNING 

t Junior Red Cross, Toronto, 
a5 | nant-Governor of District 4 
@ Is HUTTON of Ottawa was 


National President of the 
Women’s League of Canada 


seen in the Arctic Circle. Not 
men manage that but Moira 
DUNBAR of the 
staff of the De- 
tence Research 
Board has been 
there just last 
month. She, one 
other woman and 
I+ men were up 
there on a full- 
navy igation 

English- 


scale 
survey ‘ 
born Moira has a 
d that doesn't sound like 
Arct ploration. She was on the 


lage England for seven years 


a] Cora Hind Scholarship has 


in by MARY ELIZABETH 
Va 
, N of Binscarth, Man. This 
wel p has been awarded annual- 


944 by The Winnipeg Free 
honor of the late Cora Hind, 


ears on their staff. and the 


work she did for farm women. The 
scholarship is in Home Economics at 
the U of Manitoba. Winner Matheson 
has been active in junior farm club 
work. 


@ Saskatchewan’s first social welfare 
worker for the Department of Indian 
Affairs is MARGARET HESELTINE. She 
will work directly with the 16,000 
Indians in that Province. And the 15,- 
000 Indians in Alberta and the NWT 
will be meeting their first social-wel- 
fare worker, too. She’s WILLA BrRop- 
ERICK who has spent six years among 
the Ontario Indians and also was with 
the BC Welfare Department. 


@ A musician in Kemptville, Ont., 
won the annual short-story contest 
sponsored by Provincial Chapter of 
Ontario IODE. She's CATHERINE 
BoYLe, a graduate of the University 
of Toronto. Second prize went to 
Mrs. J. N. Coupat of Ottawa, who is 
also interested in playwriting. In 1948 
her play was one of the four best in 
the Ottawa Drama League competi- 
tion and was given a Workshop per- 
formance. 


® Winner of the singing contest spon- 
sored by Montreal's La Presse was 
tormer Winnipeg coloratura soprano, 
ANGELA MALLEY MagQuis, now living 
in Montreal. i 


@ Calgary is 
warm-hearted citv. Even the fact that 
BETTY-JEAN HAGEN 
now calls Edmon- 


renowned as a_ big, 


ton her home does 
not matter. Isn't 
Betty-Jean a native 
Calgarian? So the 
city gave her a top- 
drawer reception 
when she flew there 
to play with the 


ry Symphony 





BETTY-JEAN HAGEN 
com- 


nftt from the Province, 


Orchestra 


plete with 





ronal tion white Stampede © stetson 
and her signature in the Visitors’ Book 
right under that of Princess Elizabeth 
Violinist Betty-Jean 1s Naumbur2 
winner and an Eaton scholarshi; 


awardee 


@ Two BC girls have won scholar- 
ships to the Roval Academy of Music, 


England, with a three-vea 


London, 
rider. MARION GiBBs of Victoria will 
study piano; is in her second vear at 
Victoria College. Lita WONG is con- 
certmaster and star violinist in home- 


town Nanaimo Svmphony Orchestra 


Both are 18 vears old 


@ The St. John Ambulance Brigade 
has been busy in St. Boniface, Man 


They have appointed BEATRICE BIRON 


of St. Pierre as Superintendent o 
the St. Boniface Jean MacLean Nurs 
ing Division. This ts a new rs 


Division and has been named 
Mrs. Georce C. MacLean. wite of 
the Mavor of St. Boniface 


@ The Montreal Women’s Club and 
its President, Mrs. P. G. DrELGADO 
are celebrating the Club’s Diamond 


Jubilee this vea! 


® Now in Germany on an exchange 
scholarship is Joyce WoopsipE of 
Ottawa. A grad of Queen’s, she will 
be at the University of Bonn for the 
next ten months. 


@ The Quebec Provincial Business 
and Professional Women’s Club has 
decided to set up an employment con- 
ditions committee to study the prob- 
lems of equal opportunity and equal 
pay without sex discrimination. Chair- 
man will be Mrs. WILHEMINA HOLMES 
of the law firm of Holmes and Gil- 
christ, Montreal. 


® He's long and low-slung and a 
champion. He’s called Egyptian Moe 
of Joyce and he’s the first Canadian- 
bred dachshund to become an inter- 
national champ. He won his crown 
in California, flew back home by air. 
His owner is Mrs. Joy OSTERDAHL of 
Highland Creek, near Toronto. 
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@ University appointments: St. Cath- 
arines-born MARY SINGER is back at 
her Alma Mater, Macdonald Institute, 
Guelph, on the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Home Management. At the 
time of her appointment she was 
Head of Home Economics, Central 
Collegiate, London. And JoceELYN 
RoGeRs is back at her own Univer- 
sity of Alberta. She’s now Extension 
Lecturer in Music, a newly created 
position, the first of its kind in west- 
ern Canada. 


@ [his week Winnipeg will see a new 
ballet by GWENETH LLoyp. It’s called 
“Rondel,” is in the period of strolling 
minstrels. MADAME PAULINE BOUTAL 
of Le Cercle Moliére dramatic so- 
ciety, St. Boniface, created the cos- 
tumes. 


@ New President of the NS Women’s 
Institutes is Mrs. E. C. PEERS, Pug- 
wash. 














Elizabeth Arden 9 


Solid 
01021 





SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 


| And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 
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= PRESENTATION DRUMS, 


3 TINS oie 
~ 


in colourful 


The choicest of choice biscuits 


pieces of Master Bakers 


drums and tins make distinctive and original 


You'll want them, too, to serve in 
| 


silts 


uring the holiday season. 


your own home « 













RAEBURN 
DRUM 


A painting by a 
celebrated artist 
reproduced on the 
cover of this col 
ourful enamelled 
tin containing 1 Ib 
of assorted cream 


Discults 


$119 





$193 


A 


HAPPY DREAMS 


sweet 


‘ n hinged 


COCKTAIL BISCUITS 


Se \ Kt s 


i 
AYBOX 


Beet ed 


oO 


S : ft oz. 







Cr 


FAMILY TINS 


$965 $300 


Aamo Enis Eiteuil 
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VITAL STATISTICS 





DON'T TELL YOUR AGE 


by Rica Farquharson 


DON’T tell your age. 

Of course, few women tell an age 
that tallies with their birth certificates 
but recent events have convinced us 
it is foolhardy to give out any age at 
all. 

[he other day we met a friend in 
fairly top-brass radio. Always, she had 
been just a career woman to us—of 
no particular age. So it was startling 
when she announced she was being re- 
tired because she was about to be- 
come 60. We couldn't have been 
more startled if she had told us she, 
a single woman, was about to become 
anything else. 

Followed a report on what is hap- 
pening to her since news of her age 
hit the office. Men with whom she 
has toiled for years are “being careful 
of her”. They help her into chairs; 
listen too attentively to anything she 
has to say. Could be pleasant but with 
it goes the unspoken: “Be nice to the 
old girl. It won't be long now.” 

The sad thing about all this is that 
our friend doesn’t feel any older than 
she did the day betore this awful 
thing happened to her. Becoming 60 
has been a painless physical process 
with her and she might have carried 
on for at least a few vears if she had 
kept her little secret. 

Hundreds, thousands, of women in 
business, arts, professions face this 
situation. Homemakers se!dom_ en- 
counter it. Only the most neglectful 
family would think of letting a wife 
and mother retire at 60. She’s good 
tor quite a few Vears more, especially 
if there are grandchildren. From an 
economic 
would run into 
“Mother’s Dav” 


view “retired on pension” 


more money than 


onee a Veal 


THINGS are becoming more complex 
for women. It doesn’t help any to be 
informed that the life of the female 
in Canada—if she is an average fe- 
male—is about 69.5 vears, while the 
life of the average male is only 64.1; 
that many firms. even governments, 
retire Women five vears vounger than 
they retire men. Here is a discrepancy 
our always-addled mathematics can’t 
surmount. The idea may be to take 
women out of jobs while they are still 
enjoving themselves and _— frustrate 
them so they will give up younger and 
not clutter the world with females. 

Canada being this way, it is foolish 
for a Woman emplover or employee to 
draw attention to the obvious, her age 
It she. understandably, slices off 
Vears, she is sure to meet an old friend 
who announces: “I went to school 
with vou but you won't remember me 
because IT was a junior when you were 
a senior.” 

Large numbers of such irrespon- 
sibles are running about 

And, women keeping ages secret 
might as well keep themselves youth- 
ful in appearance although a woman 
told us that any woman who does, 
past a certain age. which she didn’t 
specify. has wrong with 
her, which she didn’t specify. 

Anvway, in many cases, a real ne- 


something 


cessity for appearing youny 


lorces 
women who wouldn’t object to ar 
ing like Whistler’s mother to rush to 
beauty salons for dye or until 
some of them look as if the: wanted 
to be whistle bait. In places where 
there are large numbers of women in 
jobs, business is brisk in this line, Jf 
it were not for the relentless vather- 


ing of statistics that has swept the 
otherwise civilized land of Canada. 
Canadian women could cope with the 
age-limit problem by themselves, stay- 
ing in positions indefinitely or until 
Old Age Pensions took up 
the slack. 

A Canadian woman, hostess in 
large hotel, went to Hollywood where 
she met other smart, lovel, 
whor gazed at her in horro 
hair! Why don’t you do som 
about it?” 


some of 


a 


women 
White 


ething 


Useless to explain, she liked it that 
way and could afford to hun he 
self since she was, short'y Ving up 
her job anvway. 

Men who do not fear to 
the most dangerous places are goin 
to sav the whole matter of growin 
old and telling ages hinges ound 
the vanitv of women and let's have no 
more excuses. Men are near Wavs 
right about women so this just could 
be true. It’s fairly 
in keeping up one’s morale | mer 
don't. think 
‘round the corner. 


important 


LO GET PERSONAI and S18 as 
personal a subject as a Canadian wr 
ter could wish to tackle 
shocking statement that we come 
trom a line of women who ver te 


\ ' th 
We AC Ue 


their ages. We, enthusiastic carr 
on the noble tradition. We never knew 
our mother’s age. Our father neve 
knew his mother’s age although after 
family 
prove she was about ten yeurs older 


she died records seemed te 
than our grandfather. If so e car 
ried it off for 80 vears and no one 
the wiser. Certainly, not grandfather 
who died six months after she died 
never understanding how he 
ed in outliving his lively wit 


Our son doesn’t know ot 
course, he read If ou 
when he 


pocket K one 


less. of 
driver's licence 
money from. our 
morning. If that has happened. he was 
so shocked he has never me ned It 
to us. Anyway, it is rumored that 
most mothers, past 29. are rarded 
as being in the age-group containing: 
their child un- 


there’s an vhole 


the old bags, by 
less, of course, 
some fixation 


diately attach itself elsewher 


mme- 


which shou 


This frank glimpse into ot 


lite should establish us as a a8 
Tell Y« \ge 





authority on “Don't 

We all reach the stage wher youny 
men offer us seats in buses cause 
we remind them of thei: thers 
Let’s keep it that way until next 
stage when we remind them their 


most skittish 


grandmothers—and a 
and agreeable lot they are thes days 


one’s senility is lurking 








nC 











CONCERNING FOOD 





CHRISTMAS CAKE TIME 


by Morjorie Thompson Flint 


LIKE \WINE, cheese and some peo- 
sig, fruit cake acquires added flavor 
vith age. So if you like your Christ- 
mas cake to be reasonably mature, 
ris time to go into action. 

Requests continue to come from 
;aders ior copies of the recipe of the 
ssrunD‘Y NIGHT Christmas cake 
yiblished in other years, and we of- 
fer it once again. For the effort you 
vet about 122 pounds of baked fruit 

», costing a little over $7.00 for 
ts. This is a large quantity 
hut the recipe can easily be halved. 





How To Make It 


You will require a set of three 
ound or square ) cake pans, plus 
hree loat pans xe OF 

Preparation: 

The day or night before mixing the 
cake, assemble these ingredients— 
lb. (3 cups) seeded raisins 
lb. (6 cups) sultana raisins 
lb. (6 cups) currants 
lb. (142 cups) dates pitted 
ib: (3) ‘Cu pis) chopped 
mixed peel 
lb. candied cherries 
lb. candied pineapple or | 


to to- 


were HOOee EEO eR ORO OREO SERS S SORES OSS SEOSESSESS ESE ESSSEESESORSSsERSERSE SSE SESSESEESESeREESEEeRES 


BRAIN TEASER 





IF STUCK, 


oy Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 
Vhere he-men go another round? 
-veral at Moussorgsky’s exhibi- 


arry Casey and us 


of toil may get nim tartea 
toil! 18 
along with the cowboy headir 
Last 21 6 
S 9? No! (7 
W ometimes are dry! (6 
E n 4. (6 
ier of the Latins on which Tos- 
ounted to fame? (2, 5 
land _from which Bunyan’s 
w the Heavenly Ci 6 
got froma hypocri (8 
( owboy makes his horse a_ be 


rr to be pulled to make a 17 


being locked up inside 8 
ypes show want of thou 





tin diced or sliced 
apple 
1 Ib. (4 cups) almonds 
Wash raisins and currants and spread 
out to dry on paper towelling. Chop 
dates, slice cherries, measure the peel 
and dice the pineapple. If you use 
canned pineapple, allow it to drain 
overnight. Blanch and skin almonds 
and split lengthwise. 

While you are in the kitchen you 
might just as well line the cake tins. 
Use four layers of waxed paper, or 
two to three layers of brown paper. 
Grease (use unsalted fat or salad oil) 
the tin thoroughly first and grease the 
paper after it is fitted into the tin. 

Before turning out the kitchen lights 
remove shortening, butter and eggs 
from the refrigerator so that they will 
be at room temperature for use first 
thing in the morning. The next day: 


pine- 


Dry Ingredients: 


Measure into a sifter— 
344 cups sifted bread (all pur- 
pose) flour 
tsps. baking powder 
l tsp. baking soda 
13 tsp. salt 
4 tsps. ground cinnamon 


we) 
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Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS 
Major Barbar 
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ASK JUNIOR 


l tsp. ground nutmeg 
¥2 tsp. ground cloves 


Sift together onto a piece of waxed 
paper. Remove | cup to add to the 
fruits and nuts which should be in a 
large bowl (you may have to use the 
dish pan) and mix until the fruit is 
well coated. 


The Batter: 


Assemble these ingredients 
1 |b. butter (1 cup) 
Y Ib. shortening (1 cup) 


or 

l lb. vegetable shortening (in- 
crease salt to | tsp.) 

l tbsp. almond flavoring 

| tbsp. rosewater (use almond 


if not available) 
l tbsp. vanilla flavoring 
l lb. (2 cups) granulated sugar 
] medium sized eggs 

12 cup liquid honey 

1 cup brandy 
Cream butter and shortening; add 
flavorings and gradually add_ the 
sugar, mixing until creamy. If you use 
mixer add the eggs un- 
beaten, one at a time: otherwise beat 
the eggs until light and foamy and add 
to the butter-sugar mixture, beating 
thoroughly. Add half the dry ingre- 
dients and combine well. Then add 
the honey and brandy alternatively 


an electric 
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with the rest of the dry ingredients 
folding in after each addition. The 
batter may look “separated” but this 
won’t harm the final product. Add 
floured fruits and nuts and fold in 
until fruit is well distributed. Turn in- 
to prepared cake pans filling about 
two-thirds full. Spread batter evenly. 


The Baking 


A standard oven will not hold all 
the cakes tor one baking. Store the 
loaf pan cakes (batter) covered with 
wax paper in the refrigerator until 
convenient to bake them. Don’t crowd 
the cakes in the oven!! 

Heat oven to 275 F. placing rack 
in middle position. Place a pan of 
water On lowest rack to provide mois- 
ture (refill when necessary) for the 
long baking. Bake the small cake (of 
the set of three) 2!2 hours; medium 
cake 3!2 hours; the large cake 4-412 
hours and the loaf cake 2!2-3 hours. 
Remove from oven, allow to stand 10 
minutes, then turn out on wire cake 
racks to cool (bottom side down). 
Remove paper if desired but it will 
help to keep the cake moist while be- 
ing stored. Wrap in heavy waxed pa- 
per when thoroughly cooled and store 
in a tightly covered tin box. 

Next week: 
Christmas Cake. 


Recipe for a White 
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Food For 
ritain 

If you feel warmly about 
Friends, Relatives 


and Business Associates in Britain 
SEND A FOOD PARCEL NOW 


as a thoughtful expression 
of your feelings towards them 











ME-202 A WHOLE PEAR SHAPED HAM 


MARSHALL ELLIS LTD. 


138 McGill St 


1 Guwara? 


Montreal, P.Q 
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A DEFENCE 
THOSE BRITISH COOKS 


By Miriam Chapin 


WHEN PEOPLE TALK, as it is the 
thing to do apparently, about English 
cooking “uninspired, to say the east,” 
I think they mean the sort of thing 
they get in London tearooms or rail. 
way lunchrooms. 

One must go out into the country. 
into the shires, eat at some farmhouse 
or good inn, inquire for the oldtime 
recipes, in order to discover wonder- 
ful dishes that are well worth trans. 
planting across the Atlantic, as many 
of them have been carried over 
Thrown in as lagniappe is a jot of 
history too. ~, 

I’ve been studying Bernard Dar- 
win’s “Vade Mecum for the Epicure 
in the British Isles,” put out by the 
Naldrett Press. There isn’t a single 
mention of Brussels sprouts within its 
covers, while on the inte!lectual side 
it ranges from Fraser’s Golden Bough 
to Mother Goose. 

Take the Kattern cakes of Bedford- 
shire—they’re named for Catherine 





sso 


LLB ASA REE ECOG LEON BPD 


of Aragon, Henry VIII's unhappy 
Spanish princess, who spent weary 
years at Ampthill Castle. They're 


caraway buns raised with yeast. And 
Bosworth Jumbels are sweet cakes 
for which the recipe is supposed to 
have turned up on Bosworth Field 


after Richard III was slain 1 his 
army fled. 

Beltane Bannocks are < kes 
with bumps on them in) Scotland 


each bump is called for some 
spirit or for some wild anin 
shepherd turns his face to 
breaks off a knob and throws 
his shoulder, saying “This | 





thee, spare my lambs.” Now 


is done half in fun, bu the tc 
VU | IK | NJ GC goes back far before Christian days 
and who knows but the 1 gods 
A sl 'PERB of the Picts listen in some de 


FUNCTIONAL BEAUTY AND BRILLIANT PERFORMANCE nish aiaea aati 


Singing hinnies are fried 
Virgin Queen Elizabeth used 
fe Oe Bn inl ea al a ri Frumenty is wet wheat warmed in the 


oven many hours, until 


1 SKS 


net the br int performance of a powert break and the whole mess ‘ 


be eaten with cream and s! | 


+ 
2 
x 


STANAING na proa f DOIN in-Disguise is calf’s heart stuifed wit 
5 crumbs and herbs, rosemar { mar 
DO ana records MOMS NYO ng: re joram and bay-leaf and thy An 
here are true directions for Wevol 
shire cream, than which 
+ 6 ee A vailat nach > of three finichec more wonderful with any w 
or fruits: Warm fresh milk 
ne of tne spiendid Viking rad ind televisior but never let it boil, and sk 
: It cools 
‘2 As for Solomon Gundy York- 
shire, a pie made of anchoy es ane 
herring and mushrooms, it n 
something to do with that 
Solomon Grundy who was 
Monday and buried on Sund alte 
f going through all the vicissi!udes 
human existence in six davs 
There are in Mr. Darw hook 
dozens of other dishes with ane 
ing names and excellent contents 
No, no, for the real English coos 
ing think not of London, not even | 
Simpson’s roast beef, glory 
past. Think rather of the va 
EATONS ANADA'S LARGEST RETA RGANIZATION TORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST country folk have learned to provide 
along with hearty appetites t val 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 


Wanted: An Irritant 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


A }EW DAYS ago I motored 
through the Southern Ontario farm 
country. The trees, shaken free of 
their leaves, stood out delicately 
bare in the brown fields and apart 
from the occasional flash of a new 
aluminum roof, the landscape was 
still, toneless and half-asleep. At 
the gasoline station where we stop- 
ped tor oil the attendant talked 
abo the weather. So did the 
country store proprietor where we 
stopped for cigarettes. So did the 
roadside worker who waved us to 
a detour. “Nice weather for this 
time of year.” 

Nothing in Southern Ontario 


seemed much more urgent than 
the weather and even the weather, 


with its bland early November 
stillness, was hardly provocative. 
The only indications of activity 


were the operations on the roads, 
where gangs were busy repairing, 
smoothing, and spreading gravel. 
This was the one visible sign that 
an election might be 


anywhere in the offing. ie 
It * were no. elec- : 


tion posters anywhere. Lt 
[he same phenome- 
non is observable in . 
cities. In the pre- 
election quiet you 
could almost hear a \ 
drop. NY 
It wasn’t like that in 
jays when Mitchell 
Hepburn was Liberal leader, or 
when George Drew was Conserva- 
t Premier. There was plenty of 
on excitement then—at the 
very least one could count on fiery 
ests. from Mr. Hepburn or 
us recoils from Mr. Drew, 
take sides accordingly. Now 
ne roars out in indignation 
it squeeze-plays from Ottawa, 
1) One rises in wrath to denounce 
somebody else as an unmitigated 
There is a gentlemanly quiet 
the local legislature which is 
ke the quiet of death. In the 
p nce of death it doesn’t seem 
ssary to take sides. 
en after the withdrawal of 
Mr Hepburn, Provincial elections 
still able to generate a cer- 
imount of friction. During the 
ection for instance we could 


C t on the Labor-Progressive 
P to provide the necessary ir- 


In our particular riding the 
‘ts of the LPP were flung 
on dozens of little verandahs 
s before the election. LPP 


posers appeared in all sorts of un- 
aumorized places and angry citi- 
z telephoned the authorities, 


W came and took them down; 
next morning there they were 
Ardent young Communists 
swarmed up telegraph posts to 
| the picture of their candidate 
beyond the reach of any but the 
agile anti-Communist. 


They worked after nightfall, as 
soundless and printless as lepre- 
chauns, and in the morning all the 
posters were up and every vesti- 
bule had its quota of Communist 
literature. In the daytime the LPP 
sound-truck roamed the streets, 
with speeches from the loudspeak- 
er, interspersed with young Com- 
munist voices chanting hymns to 
the Party. This made all the Com- 
munists happy and_ exasperated 
everyone else almost beyond en- 
durance. 

This year no bandwagon has ap- 
peared. No LPP posters have turn- 
ed up in inaccessible places and 
there have been no battles between 
warring Ukrainian groups in the 
park. Peace is everywhere, bland 
and ominous. Yesterday, when | 
picked up a copy of the Tribune 
—I found nothing there too except 
Peace. Peace Congress Appeal. 
Labor Unity for Peace. Friendship 
Month Heralds Peace. Not a 


word about war on 


ing election. Hardly a 


capitalist - reactionary 

\ \ candidates in the com- 

WN word about the elec- 
.) ‘tion. 


There was a mes- 


Ann sage from Pravda: 
a “The Soviet Union 


= “Zz, stands for the estab- 
Te 


lishment of interna- 

tional control over the 
fully exact and conscientious im- 
plementation of the decision to 
prohibit atomic weapons.” The 
Pravda message had exactly the 
quality of mystical meaningless- 
ness that enchants the believers 
and maddens everyone else. 

Have the constant warnings that 
banning the Party will merely 
drive it underground given the 
Party the bright idea of going 
underground on its own? Or can 
the boys have suddenly made the 
humiliating discovery that they 
have actually been assisting the 
democratic process all along, mere- 
ly by keeping people mad? 

In any case, nobody is mad in 
the present election The can- 
didates are polite, the issues are 
sober, and the electorate is dis- 
passionate. The public knows that 
no local government can do much 
about the larger threats that 
menace it. We are mildly stirred by 
housing plans and we are rather 
dubious about the various hos- 
pitalization schemes that are being 
put forward, like assorted pastries 
on a tray. They look good, but you 
can’t tell till you try them, and 
anyway somebody has to pay for 
them. In the meantime we find it 
hard to get interested in an elec- 
tion that looks on the surface al 
most as toneless and respectable 
as a rural Ontario landscape in 
November. 
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Craven A 


for extra 
& pleasure 


_ willnot affect 
“ — the throat / 


CRAVEN 
PLAIN— 
without 
cork tips 














same fine quality / 

as Craven ‘A’. Me 
To me, the world-famous quality of Craven 
‘A’ means an extra-special kind of smoking 
pleasure—cool to the tongue—kind to the 
throat—delightful! I choose Craven ‘A’ 
simply because they're the most thoroughly . 
enjoyable of all cigarettes—and I've tried ety 
them all! a 

; 





THE ROYAL BANS 
OF CANADA 










services in one 


PLANS - LAYOUT 


By order of the Board, 


- ATKINSON iM | > 71 RICHMOND ST. W., TORONTO 
\ 4 (st i inavger 
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Action by Premier Leslie Frost led to universal 
old age pensions for all over 70, effective 
January Ist. 





Old age pensions for needy persons from 65 to 
70, effective January Ist. 


Pensions planned for the totally disabled from 
18 to 65. 


Ontario is the first province in Canada to pass 
legislation to implement the Federal-Provincial 
agreement for security for the aged. 


Old age pension benefits increased 3 times by 
present Progressive Conservative government. 


Most generous Mother's Allowances in 
Ontario's history. 


First construction grants in Canada made to 
build and extend hospitals, 14,474 beds and 
bassinets provided. 


First province to pay 50% of construction 
costs of homes for the aged, plus 50° of 
maintenance. 


First grants to provide free school books to 
elementary schools. 


Increased contributions made for Children’s 


Aid. 


Province pays one half cost of supplying free 
milk to school children. 


Ontario leads Canada in war against Cancer 
and Tuberculosis. 


Most advanced labour laws, expanded com- 
pensation and_ rehabilitation for injured 
workmen with industrial health measures. 


ENSURE CONTINUED GOOD GOVERNMENT 


Mtl: 
CONSERVATIVE 
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Ask for SCOTLAND’S FAVOURITE SON 





JOHNNIE WALKER 


FINE OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 





i] 
DISTILLED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN) SCOTLAND | 
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See for yourself-how @ Bulova Bracelet glorifies your watch. Just slip off your 
watch and match it against these Bulova Crusader Bands to choose the 
All styles available in” design exactly right for your timepiece. Take this illustration to your 
yellow, white or sunglow 5 jeweller and see the difference when he fits that band to your watch! 
in '0/S0th 12K. gohetnen- See ‘ ; Bulova Bracelets are available at better jewellers everywhere. 


ored to fit your wrist and watch. 
No. 7L 


No. 6 $7.95 
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No. 7 


we. 38 $12.95 


$15.95 
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